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Keeping count 
of calls handled 
daily means keep- 
ing informed on 
treffic tendencies 
—keeping ahead 
of service require- 
ments. 


Counters—attached to the 
key boards—enablejy ou to 
take periodic counts, give 
you data for forehanded 
management and show 
— the volume handled 
» 


sure of the thumb y each operator. 
lever. Send for dookiet 


Veeder Mfg. Co., 11 Sargeant St., Hartford, Conn. 


Counts the Calls 
Sets into perma- 
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| EVERSTICK 
ANCHORS 


in anchor sales. 





WHY? 
EVERSTICK 
Anchor Ce. 
St. Louis, Mo. 

U.S.A. 





The STEEL WING 
ANCHOR 


This is the anchor you will 
eventually use. Made of 
drop forged open hearth 
steel, hot galvanized. The 
steel wing is so designed 
that it cuts the earth easily. 
No moving parts—no ad- 
justments—no creeping. 


Ask your jobber. 


HUBBARD & CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


The Hardware makes the Line— 
Hubbard makes the Hardware. 
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Telephone Cables 
ALL SIZES AND CAPACITIES 


Hard Drawn Copper 
» Telephone Wire 
\ Galvanized Iron 
Telephone Wire 
Slemens-Martinand 
High Strength 
Strands 


AMERICAN ELECTRICAL WORKS 


PHILLIPSDALE, R. |. 
CHICAG@O—112 W. Adams St. 


Broadway 
BOSTON — 176 Federal St. 
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A New Cable Ring 


With all the gripping ability and tensile 
strength of our National One Hand Lock- 
ing Cable Ring and made with wide open- 
ings for easy and quick reclipping. Write 
for prices on the new ring. 


The National Telephone Supply Co. 
5100 Superior Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 
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Mighty handy is the Frankel 
ean be used for securing perfect 
stantaneous test connections. 
the clip over the lin The 
pierces insulation and the connection is 
made. You'll like the Frankel clip. 
Everybody does. Order from your supply 
house. 


clip. It 
and in- 
Just snap 
sharp point 


Our booklet will interest you. 


AKERSCTHE BEST one 


RANKEL 


CONNECTOR CO. !INC.NY. 
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SINGLE Copigs, 10 Cents 
Yeary, U.S. A., $3; CANADA, $4 
Att OTHER Countrigs, $5 





American Steel & Wire Co.’s 


W&M 
6 de cee 
elegraph 
Wire 


Strand-steer wire 
Pole Steps 


Descriptive literature—free 


American Steel & Wire 


Chicago Compan 
New York pany 








CEDAR 
POLES 


Wire or write for 
delivered prices 


NATIONAL POLE CO. 
ESCANABA :: :: MICH. 


220 Broadway, New York 
2844 Summit St., Toledo, Ohie 
Rialto Bidg., San Francisco 











SOMETHING NEW! 
Private Service on Party Lines 
THE NORSTROM LOCKOUT 


makes this possible. Emergency Button 
makes connections immediately Bell 
rings only for party wanted. The 
Norstrom Lockout is attachable to any 
make telephone. Privacy guaranteed 
for rural service on party lines. Send 
for complete particulars. District man- 
agers wanted. 


Norstrom Manufacturing Co. 


Room 1511, 30 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago, III. 








At 


THE 
THIMBLESS 
EYE 


is the latest 
improvement on 


Matthews 
Scrulix Anchors 
Costs No More 





W. N. Matthews & Bro., Inc. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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Construction of 


Leich 1-A Drops 


framework of the Leich 1-A drop is 
formed from one piece of metal, and to it is 
rigidly attached the support piece on which 
the jack springs are mounted in a vertical 
position. 


The relation of springs to coil is fixed, the 
whole frame is removable from the plate as 


It requires only the use of a screw driver and a minute’s time to take out a drop. 


Each drop 


Ome eS 


/ 


* 


TELEPHONE & ELECTRIC SUPPLY CO. 
Spokane, Wash. 


B-R ELECTRIC COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 





= | The 
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1-A Drop—Rear View 
a unit. 
There are no common ties connecting the framework and individual drops together. 
is entirely insulated from the drop mounting plate. 
= ‘The possibility of cross talk, the great menace t» good service, is held to a minimum. 
4 . 
Telephones. Switchboards. Accessories 
GENOA, ILLINOIS 
DISTRIBUTORS 
ELECTRIC APPLIANCE COMPANY 
Chicago, Dallas, San Francisco, New Orleans POST ae, =o gr + co. 
ST. PAUL ELECTRIC CO. a 
St. Paul, Minn. 
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HAZARD 


Rubber Insulated 
TELEPHONE WIRE 





Uniform in construction Hazard Insula- 
ted Wires and Cables g‘ve uniform 
service. Made of the best of materials 
and by highly skilled workmen. Expe- 
rience, knowledge and honesty of purpose 
insure long life and ultimate economy. 


1848—1921 
HAZARD MANUFACTURING CO. 
New York Pittsburgh Chicago 
Denver Birmingham 


Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Makers of Quality Wire Rope since 1848 














Chas. W. Baker, Pres. Clarence B. Mitchell, Vice-Prea. 


Platinum 


Foil, Sheet, Wire, 


for all purposes in all forms 


Platinum Contacts 


give best spark 











wear longest 


IRIDIO-PLATINUM RIVETS 
PLATINUM COMPOSITE CONTACTS 
AND WELDED SCREWS 


Send for BAKER Pla.inum Ccntacts Book!let 
SCRAP PLATINUM PURCHASED 


BAKER &CO,. INC. 


Refiners and Workers of Platinum Gold and Silver. 


54 Austin St. 


39 Church St.New York NEWARK N J 


5 S. Wabash Ave. Chicago. 
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Local or exchange 
telephone service has 
come to be _ recog- 
nized as a business, social and domestic 
necessity. So much has the community 
learned to depend on the telephone that 
it is now considered just as essential as 
the gas the family uses for cooking its 
meals or as the street cars employed to go 
to and from work. 

Toll or long distance service comes 
near being a business necessity, but as a 
feature of social life it might he classed 
as a luxury. 

Generally speaking, most people’s lives 
could function fairly well without long 
distance service, but they could not get 
along without local or exchange service. 

* * * x 

Both operating companies and_rate- 
making commissions usually have these 
broad facts in mind when they approach 
the subject of rate schedules. The tend- 
ency has been plain in some quarters to 


make the luxury—the toll business—pay 





as high a rate as possible so that the 
necessity—the local service—can be made 
as inexpensive as is reasonable for the big 
army of exchange subscribers. 

It is on the principle of “the greatest 
good to the greatest number.” 

* * * x 

The Department of Public Works of 
the state of Washington, in passing on the 
new rate schedules filed by the Pacific 
Telephone and Telegraph Co., recognizes 
these principles as having an important 
hearing on the question of producing a 
reasonable return on the respective invest- 


ments in toll plant and exchange plant. 


CURRENT OPINIONS AND COMMENTS 


The department in its order says it re- 
gards the policy of segregating the two 
investments for the purpose of construct- 
ing toll and exchange rates as “of doubt- 
ful justice or expediency, but from facts 
thus far developed the department is in- 
clined to the view that property used and 
useful devoted to the service of the public 
should be considered as a whole and the 
rate schedules so designed as to produce 
a reasonable return on a reasonable value 
of the property as a whole.” 

x * *k * 

A more important feature of the Wash- 
ington state commission’s order is the 
statement that it has reached this conclu- 
sion which it considers fundamental: 

“That the toll or long distance rate 
schedules should be in keeping with the 
competitive conditions to be met, and with 
cue regard to the value of the service 
retidered, to the end that the local ex- 
change rate schedules, which intimately 
touch the lives of all of the people and 
which are a domestic necessity, should be 
as low as possible.” 

* * & x 

President William N. 
Puget Sound Telephone Co., endorses this 


Winter, of the 


view of the Washington commission, be- 
lieving it to be sane and sensible and 
likely to have a far-reaching beneficial 
effect on the telephone industry. Com- 
menting upon the matter, Mr. Winter ad- 
vises TELEPHONY : 

“My policy has always been formulated 


in recognition of what I have considered 





axiomatic truths, 
namely: That toll or 
long distance service 
is a business necessity and a social luxury, 
whereas local or exchange service is a busi 
ness, social and domestic necessity; and. 
therefore, I have endeavored to secure the 
maximum revenue possible through my 
toll service, without regard to the rate of 
return which might be involved on my 
investment in toll plant, to the end that 
my rates for local exchange service might 
be as low as possible consistent with re 
ceiving a reasonable return on my total 
plant value.” 

There is, of course, no disposition in 
any quarter to deny the great importance 
of long distance communication. Com- 
pared to the local service it may be, in a 
comparative sense, a luxury, but the com- 
mon dependence all classes of business 
now place on the toll message, makes it 
a veritable essential of commercial and 
industrial life. 

The farmer calls up the grain elevator 
at the county seat to get the latest quo- 
tation on wheat or oats, and the Chicago 
stock broker talks to New York to get 
the Wall street news. They are all relying 
on the toll lines. 

No mistakes can be made, however, in 
making the local service comparatively 
inexpensive. It will add to the popular 
hold the telephone has on the rank and 
file of the people. 

* a * * 

Telephone companies can congratulate 
themselves they are not subject to the ills 
that other public utilities are now suffering 


from the coal shortage and the consequent 
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high prices for fuel. Gas and electric light 
and power concerns which use coal in 
making their products are finding con- 
ditions very serious. 

The Indiana Public Service Commission 
is trying to obtain regulation of coal prices 
for the relief of some of these utility 
corporations which are facing financial 
trouble if their rates are not raised to 
meet the increased cost of fuel. Rather 
than boost rates the commission naturally 
prefers to see coal prices kept down. 

Sometimes we are enabled to face our 
own peculiar difficulties with a stouter 
heart when we observe the troubles which 
beset our neighbors. Telephone managers 
have enough things to contend with, but 
they do not have to worry about coal sup- 
plies as do other utility executives. 

* * * * 

Some states—notably Illinois—which are 

carrying out hard roads projects have 


issued orders forbidding the construction 
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of all new or additional telephone lines 
along the highways that are being built 
with public bond issues. This has worked 
a hardship on many telephone companies— 
and consequently on the public—by delay- 
ing the extension of service to people 
desiring telephones. 

In Illinois, this blanket order has finally 
been modified so that each application for 
authority to install such pole lines will be 
considered and decided on its individual 
merits by the state authorities. This is 
plainly a more reasonable attitude to take, 
and telephone men in other states, where 
restricted, should take action to secure 
the same ruling. A hard and fast arbi- 
trary rule often works unnecessary hard- 
ships, and some flexibility is preferable in 
most cases. 

x* * * * 

The American Bankers’ Association, last 

week in its convention, which numbered 


10,000 delegates, went on record in favor 
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of suspending the issuance of tax-exempt 
bonds. If the bankers are in earnest in 
the matter, they can do much to induce 
Congress in the coming session to take 
effective action to secure this needed re- 
form—for that is what it is. 

It is impossible to overestimate the 
damage that the flood of tax-free securi- 
ties issued by states and municipalities has 
done to the public utilities and the other 
industrial concerns of the country. Capital 
which ordinarily would seek investment 
in these fields, and help business, has 
sought cover in tax-exempt bonds, and 
compelled such enterprises to pay too high 
a rate for money. 

There are certainly enough billions tied 
up in tax-free securities—20 billion dol- 
lars, it is said, and some estimate the 
total to be even more. And the more there 
are issued, the more public funds there 
will be for the tax-eaters to spend. To 


use a bromide, “it is time to call a halt.” 


Illinois’ Good Annual Convention 


Excellent Addresses Feature Program at Annual Meeting of Illinois Telephone 
Association—Reports of Officers Tell of Results Accomplished During Year— 
Resolutions Adopted Favoring Change in Organization of National Association 


Many subjects were discussed at the 
annual meeting of the Illinois Telephone 
Association held at Peoria last week on 
Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday, 
October 3, 4 and 5. There was a large 
attendance of telephone men and opera- 
tors and a distinguishing feature of the 
sessions was the presence of the operators 
in the general meetings during some of 
the addresses. 

An indication of the trend of opinion 
among Illinois men as regards the rela- 
tionship of the Independent and Bell 
groups was the unanimous adoption at the 
Thursday morning session of a resolution 
favoring the changing the name and or- 
ganization of the United States Independ- 
ent Telephone Association so that it will 
represent the entire industry and advocat- 
ing representation of the state telephone 
associations on the board of directors of 
the national association; also that the 
revenues of the national association be 
provided by the several underlying state 
associations through assessments de- 
termined by the board of directors. 

The president and secretary-treasurer of 
the Illinois association were instructed to 
present this resolution in the convention 
of the national association to be held at 
Chicago this month, in addition to send- 
ing copies of it to the officers of the vari- 
ous state associations. 


By Stanley R. Edwards 


All the directors of the Illinois associa- 
tion were re-elected at the Thursday 
morning session. They are: Dr. R. E. 
Gordon, El Paso; E. S. Sterrett, Henry; 
W. H. Bassett, St. Louis; H. H. Knipe, 
Olney; A. R. Patterson, Streator; A. B. 
Minton, Murphysboro; E. D. Glandon, 
Pittsfield; A. R. Bone, Chicago; Dr. W. 
C. Lumpkin, Mattoon; T. C. Ainsworth, 
Bloomington; Dr. J. G. Schwarz, Jersey- 
ville; F. A. Norris, Monmouth; B. M. 
Burke, Litchfield; George X. Cannon, 
Freeport, and H. G. Lankford, Chicago. 

At the organization meeting of the 
board of directors, officers were re-elected 
as follows: President, Dr. R. E. Gordon, 
El Paso; vice-president, E. S. Sterrett, 
Henry; secretary-treasurer, J. G. Mitchell, 
Springfield, and general counsel, C. B. 
Cheadle, Joliet. a 

The afternoon of the first day of the 
convention was spent in registration, con- 
vention committee sessions, inspection of 
exhibits, and general  get-acquainted 
greetings. 

Tuesday morning the first real session 
of the convention was called to order by 
President R. E. Gordon, of El Paso, who 
called upon Rev. C. C. Carpenter for the 
invocation. This was followed by the ad- 
dress of welcome delivered by M. J. Finn, 
chairman of the convention bureau of the 
Peoria Association of Commerce, who 





welcomed the telephone men on behalf of 
the mayor and the convention bureau. 

Dr. J. G. Schwarz, Jerseyville, in re- 
sponding to the welcome, referred to the 
fact that in every field there is a stand- 
ard or an individual taken as a standard, 
illustrating with “Bismarck, the iron 
man; Marshall Field, the prince of mer- 
chants.” He declared the telephone man 
sets a standard for the telephone busi- 
ness—a sound business that benefits all 
parties to it. Then he commented upon 
the factors which enter into the telephone 
man’s personality—his physical side, his 
mental side, and his spiritual side. 

Dr. Gordon then read his address as 
president of the association, commenting 
upon conditions and their effects upon the 
telephone industry. Dr. Gordon said: 

“The year 1922 will soon be history. 
We are somewhat disappointed with its 
development, for, when 1922 was ushered 
in, we were on the eve of the greatest 
prosperity the country ever knew. The 
greatest cloud upon the horizon was a 
misunderstanding between capital and 
labor. The cloud has come and spent its 
force and capital and labor are just where 
they started before the storm. Thousands 
of laborers are minus their summer’s 
wages and have not gained that which they 
sought. Capital has lost its production 
and profits. 
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October 14, 1922. 


How foolish all this disturbance when 
prosperity is knocking at our doors! We 
hope the time is not far distant when 
brother will learn to trust brother and in- 
still in the hearts and minds of those that 
make up our great industrial class, the 
Golden Rule. The conditions of today are 
but the aftermath of the world’s war— 
history repeating itself. When honest 
work for honest wage is again the rule 
and the hysteria of large pay and little 
work has passed away, we will again 
settle down to business and be the ad- 
miration of the world. 

The telephone industry has felt the dis- 
turbing factors of capital and labor mak- 
ing production limited and expansion slow. 
Some of us have not felt the depressing 
influence and have been able to remain 
normal though not expanding, but in the 
great industrial centers telephony has felt 
its evil influence and has not been able to 
remain normal. We think we see the 
horizon clearing, and I beg of you to pre- 
pare for a wonderful awakening to a great 
prosperity—a prosperity beyond compre- 
hension. 

The telephone industry, however, has 
suffered the least of all great business, for 
our luxuries of yesterday are the com- 
forts and necessities of today. We, whose 
lives are influenced at every turn of mar- 
velous developments of what we call mod- 
ern conveniences, are inclined to forget 
that they are almost entirely the develop- 
ments of the last 25 years. 

The telephone, now 45 years old, did 
not come into general use until 1890. Tele- 
phone service, which 25 years ago was a 
luxury, today makes urban life tolerable 
and frees rural life of much of its 
isolation. 

Our recent experience during the coal 
shortage, our homes cold, our stores 
closed, our business well-nigh stopped, is 
but an index of the distress that would 
ensue if by some magic our “conveniences” 
were shut off. Suppose transportation 
Service, telephones, street cars, electric 
lights, gas, were suddenly to disappear. No 
disaster could be worse! Boston, Denver, 
Chicago, with only their street car facili- 
ties suspended, lost 50 per cent of their 
trade and 75 per cent of their labor and 
wages. 

Contrast with these gloomy facts the 
health, happiness and comfort that depend 
upon our public utility service. You press 
a button, and light instantly illuminates 
the house. You pick up a telephone re- 
ceiver and your place of business or your 
home immediately replies. Turn a lever 
and gas at once is ready to cook the eve- 
ning meal. Board a street car and, car- 
tied by an invisible power, you reach your 
destination. 

New York can talk with San Fran- 
cisco. A roomful of people in New Or- 
leans can hear the symphony orchestra in 
Minneapolis. The utmost parts of the 
earth are in touch with our daily press. 
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There is not a moment of our lives, 
sleeping or waking, that is not made richer 
in possibilities, because men of genius and 
vision have delved into the secrets of elec- 
tricity and kindred sources and have 
placed them right at our hand, ready, 
powerful, cheap. 

Now, we sometimes fail to realize that 
our duty is not complete when we pay our 
carfare, our telephone or our electric bill. 
Law and equity have said that in a very 
large and true sense the consuming public 
is a partner in every concern which calls 

















Dr. R. E. Gordon, in Address as President, 
Presented ‘‘Sales’’ Arguments on Tele- 
phone Business’ for Employes, 
Stockholders, Patrons and 
Politicians. 


itself a public utility. We are one of the 
partners. Our co-operating partners are 
the management, the stockholders and the 
employes. 


Common sense and all decency demand 
that every one of these four co-operating 
partners shall unremittingly endeavor to 
comprehend the rights, privileges, duties 
and needs of all of the other factors. 
And when prejudices and suspicions and 
selfishness on the part of any of the co- 
operating parties threaten the welfare of 
any of the others, the law, the representa- 
tive of all, safeguarding the rights of all, 
intervenes. 

No one can doubt, moreover, that the 
dictates of good order and democratic jus- 
tice demand on the part of all the con- 
stant exercise of toleration, restraint, a 
fair hearing and suspended judgment. 
May it never be said that in our domestic 
concern American citizens are deaf to a 
plea for fair play! 

The fact is that those partners in our 
great public service companies who are 
immediately charged with their mainte- 
nance and operation are ready to do their 
full share in creating mutual understand- 
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ing. They know that when public opinion 


is wrong, it is usually based upon misin- 
formation. Irrational and vindictive judg- 
ments on the part of the public are too 
often traced to professional agitators and 
selfish personal desires or political am- 
bitions. Right information intelligently 
assimilated by the rank and file of the 
citizens of a democracy, must result in fair 
judgments and action, else democracy 
itself is bound to be a failure. 

Recognizing these principles the various 
managements of our Illinois public utilities 
are coming before the public with full, 
frank and free statements of their diffi- 
culties, problems, and dangers. Their mo- 
tive and spirit may be stated in the words 
of one high in the executive councils of 
our utilities, when he says: 

“Tt is our duty to the properties we man- 
age, to the stockholders who own them, 
and to the communities they serve, that 
we should enlighten those communities in 
the situation. I believe in doing it openly 
and boldly, I believe in presenting the 
facts to the employes, whose interest is 
just as vital as that of the managers; to 
the citizens of the state who are owners 
of the properties; to every customer of a 
gas company, an electric light and power 
company, strect railway, or a_ telephone 
company.” 

To any such frank statement, Ameri- 
can citizens will reply: “Come forward, 
we will meet you half way.” When a 
man advertises for good will, he has a 
right to assume that good will will be 
near at hand! 

May we pause a minute to consider the 
second and third partners in our public 
utility enterprises? Who are the owners of 
Illinois public utilities? Five hundred thou- 
sand individual citizens of Illinois are the 
owners, and the number is proportionately 
large in every state. These owners are 
individuals, firms, banks, insurance com- 
panies and the like. Eighty-five per cent 
of the parties holding stock in Illinois 
utilities are citizens of this state. The 
1,500 telephone companies of the state are 
owned by 60,000 citizens, 80 per cent of 
whom live in the town to which their com- 
pany supplies service. 

And the fourth partner? Illinois utili- 
ties have 200,000 employes; 600,000 are de- 
pendent upon them; in addition 153,000 
are employed in industries which depend 
upon public utilities. These two groups 
of employes, with their families, represent 
1,500,000 citizens of Illinois. The wages 
paid to them mount up to the enormous 
figure of 240 million dollars annually. 

The public utilities of Illinois? They 
are not gas mains, electric lines, power 
houses, street cars, telephone and telegraph 
equipment, merely, although one billion 
dollars are invested in these properties. 
And there have been only a billion minutes 
since the birth of Christ! But the public 
utilities of Illinois are the management, 
with 10,000 representatives, the stockhold- 
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ers with 500,000 representatives, the em- 
ployes with 800,000 representatives, and the 
consumers with 3,000,000 representatives. 

The public utilities of Illinois are prac- 
tically identical with the citizenship of 
Illinois. In a thousand ways the welfare 
of any. one individual is bound up with 
the welfare of all—this is the very essence 
of social life in a democracy! Do not for- 
get that this is the biggest fact, always 
basic, in any consideration of a_ public 
utility issue. 

The Situation of Public Utilities. 

And what is “the situation” which, in: 
the words of the official previously quoted, 
needs to be brought frankly to the atten- 
tion of all the other partners? <A secre- 
tary of the treasury has stated the case 
in these words: 

“Increased wages and the high cost of 
essential materials have affected them 
(public utility interests) as they have af- 
fected everybody else, and united effort 
will be necessary in order to meet alike the 
requirements for service and the corporate 
financial needs upon which that service 
depends. Our local authorities do 
not always appreciate the close connection 
between the soundness and efficiency of 
these local utilities and national strength 
and vigor.” 

The secretary was 
time conditions. 


speaking of war- 
But what he says is just 
as pertinent to peace times. Wages have 
advanced by leaps and bounds. They are 
probably two-thirds greater than before 
the war; materials of many kinds 100 per 
cent. Necessary extensions involving the 
expenditure of $100,000,000 in Illinois 
alone are imperative in the immediate fu- 
ture. 

In the case of traction service, the state- 
ment is made that in spite of the moderate 
increase allowed in fares, the income in 
many cases during the past two years has 
not covered costs, dividends have stopped, 
and stocks have greatly depreciated. On 
every hand the presence of increased ex- 
penses threatens the welfare of all the 
agencies upon which the public depends 
for so many of its comforts—its neces- 
sities. 

Mutuality of Interests. 

Facts could be multiplied to establish 
more firmly in your minds the serious 
situation which just now these agencies 
face—agencies which are the outgrowth, 
the developers, and the conservators of 
our civilization—which form such an in- 
separable part of our daily life. My urgent 
request is that you shall have an abiding 
realization of how intimately the threads 
of our own happiness and prosperity are 
interwoven with the welfare of public 
service enterprises. That mutuality of in- 
terest should make every intelligent Amer- 
ican citizen resolve to seek the truth, to 
know the truth, and to act and speak the 
meaning of that truth in relation to our 
greatest public servants. 

Every community is known by its utili- 
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ties. Good lights, plentifulness of power, 
good telephone service, good gas service, 
good transportation tell a stranger within 
the gates more about a city than can the 
spoken word. 

Where any of these services are not 
efficient, experience warrants the deduc- 
tion that some influence is at work there 
which lessens the desirability of that com- 
munity as a place of residence and occu- 
pation—a good place not to invest money, 
a good place to stay away from—for the 
stranger appreciates that a utility, like any 
other business, has its incentive to develop 
in the fact that it is prosperous and mak- 
ing a profit. Pure selfishness on its owner's 
part would compel it to render first-class 
service and expand so that more profits 
might be had. 

Any community’s biggest single invest- 
ment is in its utilities—its electric, gas, 
electric railway and telephone equipment. 
Community’s Largest Single Investment. 

To give a community service it is neces- 
sary for the utility company to invest $5 
of the investor’s money in plants and 
equipment for each $1 of gross revenue in 
the form of rates it may expect back in 
a year’s time. No other business in any 
community is conducted on so slow a turn- 
over. In other words, an individual can 
engage in any other business on much less 
capital than he can in the utility business. 

If it is necessary for the property to 
be expanded—new gas pipes to be laid, 
more telephone wires to be strung, instru- 
ments and switchboards to be installed— 
in order to meet the public demand for 
service, the same thing must be done as 
when sidewalks are built, or sewers put 
in. The utility must go out and get the 
money to buy the material and pay for the 
labor. 

It is just in the same position as the city 
which goes into a bank to borrow money. 
If its credit is good, it gets a loan. If it 
is not, it does not. If it does not, the new 
improvements are not built. It is just the 
same with the utility. If new additions 
are asked for, it has to go out and borrow 
the money. If it can not show it is en- 
titled to credit—entitled to borrow money 
because of its financial soundness and abil- 
ity to pay the going rate of interest—it 
does not get the money, as no one will 
take “a bad note.” The result is the ex- 
tension is not built and those who want 
service (meaning the public) do not get it. 

The United States, is not a “Christmas 
tree.’ A grocer, drygoods man, doctor, 
or what not, expects a profit. If he does 
not get it, he closes up shop and goes into 
some other line of business. A worker ex- 
pects a fair wage. If he does not get it, 
he quits and takes another job. A man 
cr woman who saves, expects a good rate 
of interest for the use of his or her funds. 
If they do not get it, they will not lend. 

Every business has to pay the prevail- 
ing market price for any materials it uses 
or the prevailing wages to employes. If 
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it does not, it gets neither—they go to 
some other industry where they will re- 
ceive their price. The utility industry can 
buy no cheaper than any other, 
whether it be coal, oil, steel, iron, copper, 
wood or the many other commodities that 


can 


enter into production of electricity, gas, 
transportation or communication. It must 
pay its workers the “market” wage. If it 
did not, these services would cease. 
Only One Source of Revenue. 
The utilities have but 
revenue—that is the rates they charge. If 


one source of 
these rates are not adequate—if they do 
not permit the payment of the cost of 
production, plus a fair profit to the own- 
ers, the stockholders—extension of these 
properties would not only cease but actual- 
ly very shortly these services would cease 
to exist, as no one would engage in a 
business in which a livelihood could not 
be obtained and a fair interest return ob- 
tainable for the use of money put to such 
a use. 

Utility service then means having on 
tap, 24 hours a day, 36544 days a year, 
electric light and power, transportation, 
gas and communication by telephone, 
whether the individual uses it or not. 

The “readiness to serve” problem is the 
greatest of all in the giving to the public 
of service. It means tremendous outlays 
of money in equipment and employes to 
provide an elasticity that without a 
moment’s notice puts at the public’s im- 
mediate disposal the essential service its 
whim or necessity may demand. 

The army of more than a million em- 
ployes who produce these services; the 
still greater army of more than 2,000,000 
thrifty Americans who have produced and 
saved the capital which has made possible 
the building of these great enterprises, 
through the contribution of the gigantic 
sum, already, of 15 billions of dollars, 
must be added to. The surface has only 
been scratched. The era of utility develop- 
ment for the nation’s benefit 
opened. 

This great development work, still in its 
babyhood, which has made such tremend- 
strides through private initiative, 
backed by a public ownership of securities 
which directly or indirectly affects nine 
out of ten people, means the bringing to 
industry of a continuance of that great 
enterprise, development and economic and 
efficient management such as has revolu- 
tionized the nation in 40 years and through 
such continuance, development and _ pros- 
perity of the nation. Without progress 
the nation would stand still, and soon die. 

Co-operation and Harmony Needed. 

If ever there was a time when the entire 
telephone industry should work in har- 
mony and should co-operate for the gen- 
eral benefit of the industry, it is now. We 
are emerging from a business depression 
and things are again upon an even keel. 
This industry, like all others, is seeking to 
obtain the benefits of better business con- 
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ditions, and to do so it is supremely 
esential that there be united effort. 

There is no use blinking at facts. In 
the past the telephone industry has not 
exhibited that co-operation of effort which 
is essential in these days of general co- 
operation. Other industries have shown 
us the way and have indicated that unity 
of purpose and co-operative labor for the 
benefit, not merely of individuals but the 
entire industry, have been productive of 
surprisingly good returns. We of Illinois 
have co-operated fairly well, but we have 
lagged. Why? Are we distrustful of 
each other? If so, it is a shameful con- 
fession to make and the sooner we en- 
deavor to get over the feeling the better 
it will be for all of us. 

There is no time for beginning better 
than the present. We can show our dis- 
position in this matter in a very practical 
way by working in our own communities 
for the betterment of the entire industry: 
by ‘those of us who advertise, doing so, 
not merely in our own selfish behalf, but 
in behalf also of betterment of the entire 
telephone business, all cultivating closer 
and more harmonious relations. It is a 
state of mind that we must cultivate be- 
fore we reach the point where concrete 
action can be taken. 

We have made an excellent start in the 
support of your state association but we 
are not doing enough in our intimate rela- 
tions with each other to foster better busi- 
ness relations. John Sherman said, re- 
garding the resumption of specie pay- 
ments, that ‘the way to resume is to re- 
sume.’ Likewise regarding the beginning 
of better and more harmonious business 
relations ‘the way to begin is to begin.’ 
‘Start something,’ then something will be 
started. 

Your association has grown from a 
mere handful in the past few years to an 
influential organization and if we will but 
exemplify more fully the spirit of co- 
operation, it will bring great reward to all 
and give us that status before the public 
we deserve. No politician, no demagogue 
will dare attack us but instead will seek 
our support and influence. 

The officers of your association have 
worked hard the past year to make your 
organization one that you may feel proud 
of, remembering the interest of all from 
the smallest exchange to the largest. We 
have held: several district community 
meetings. They have all been well at- 
tended and much appreciated. Operators’ 
schools were always held in conjunction 
with the district meetings. They were 
well attended and a lot of constructive 
work accomplished. We would have held 
more of these meetings but labor condi- 
tions and transportation troubles rendered 
it difficult. 

The year ahead is full of great possi- 
bilities. There is still a lot of work to 
be accomplished, it being legislative year. 
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We must be ready to combat bad legisla- 
tion and also set the wheels in motion for 
some plan to reduce taxation. We have 
been easy prey for the taxing bodies of 
the government. 
needed, they just increased the taxes of 
the utilities, unmindful of the fact that 
eventually the public pays the bill.” 
Secretary Jay G. Mitchell, of Spring- 
field, in his report, outlined the activities 


When more money was 


of the association’s office. A _ total of 
seven district meetings was held during 

















Secretary Mitchell Gave an Outline of the 
Association’s Work Which Covered 
Many Activities. 


the year since the last convention, with a 
total attendance of approximately 700 of- 
ficers and operators. 

At each of the district meetings an 
operators’ conference and_ traffic school 
was conducted under the supervision of 
W. S. Vivian, of Chicago, except those 
held at Streator and at Galva. At these 
meetings Miss Anne traveling 
chief operator of the Iowa Independent 
Telephone Association, conducted the con- 
ference and school. 

“The general result of 
meetings,” said Secretary 
been extremely favorabte. 
has been shown and remarkably clear- 
cut and valuable analyses of the several 
pressing problems confronting telephone 
executives have been made by the speak- 
ers.” 

Mr. Mitchell paid tribute to Dr. Gordon 
who, since his election as head of the 
attended every 


Barnes, 


these district 
Mitchell, “has 
Great interest 


Illinois association, has 
one of the district meetings with one or 
two exceptions and has devoted a great 
deal of time to the work of the commit- 
tees of the association, despite the fact 
that he is a very busy physician. 

Efforts have been made to secure a trav- 
eling chief operator and _ Secretary 
Mitchell announced that one will soon be 
engaged and her services made available 
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to member companies on very liberal 
terms. 

Discussing the co-operation with the 
state authorities, Mr. Mitchell stated that 
the Springfield office is in daily contact with 
the staff and members of the various com- 
missions to which telephone companies art 
subject in one way or another. He re 
ferred specifically to the investigation of 
the Illinois Commerce Commission on the 
general subject of service connection and 
installation charges, and also to the road- 
building program which has been inaugur 
ated and is now being carried out. 

“Extreme care should be taken to keep 
your pole line bordering the state hard 
sightly condition,” 
said Secretary Mitchell. 
applications for the installation of new 
or additional pole lines along bond issue, 
hard roads were uniformly denied by the 
division of highways.” 


roads in the most 
“Until recently, 


As a result of the association’s activi- 
ties, applications of companies for the in- 
stallation of new or additional pole lines 
on state bond issue hard roads will be 
given consideration by the highway com 
mission upon the basis of individual merit. 

Social features were declared by Secre 
tary Mitchell to be well worth while from 
a strictly dollars and cents standpoint, and 
he recommended that the association’s so- 
cial features be expanded. 

In touching upon the activities of the 
Springfield office, Mr. Mitchell stated that 
criticism is not only welcome but is posi- 
tively solicited, and that it will be given 
careful consideration. 

He advocated that the first block on 
which assessments are to be computed be 
increased from 2,500 units to 5,000 units 
and that the rate for this entire block be 
placed at five cents per unit. This will 
have the effect of reducing the assessment 
of all companies having less than 2,501 
units from six cents to five cents. 

Mr. Mitchell stated that every effort has 
been made to co-operate with the manu- 
facturers, jobbers, and supply dealers, as 
they are entitled to have the co-operation 
of the telephone companies to the fullest 
possible extent. “Whatever of value can 
be injected into the association activities 
in their behalf,” said he, “should be most 
carefully and promptly adopted and I be- 
lieve that you will all support the efforts 
to do so which we are putting forth.” 


Secretary Mitchell outlined the work 
which an association committee had ac- 
complished in an effort to provide courses 
for training young men for public utili- 
ties administrative careers. 

He referred to the meeting of state tele- 
phone association executives at St. Paul 
last July and the discussion relative to 
bringing all the membership of the state 
associations into the national organization. 

In closing his discussion of the associa- 
tion’s activities, Mr. Mitchell touched 
upon the matter of general publicity. 

“Not every telephone executive,” he de- 
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clared, “can be an expert advertising man, 
but I wish to re-emphasize at this time 
what has been so often stated before, that 
the facts in regard to the telephone in- 
dustry must be continuously, accurately 
and aggressively presented to the public— 
not as a matter of choice nor as a matter 
of convenience, but as an essential item 
in the conduct of your business, and that 
failure to realize the importance of proper 
and adequate publicity can only result un- 
favorably in many cases. 

Newspaper Advertising Advocated. 

“The fact that every telephone execu- 
tive cannot be an expert advertising man 
need not deter him from making use of 
space bought and paid for in the regular 
way continuously in his local newspaper. 
An eminent advertising authority has 
stated to me that ‘Poor advertising used 
is much better than good advertising not 
used,’ and this fact should be borne in 
mind. Besides, the public utility is not 
on the same basis as the circus or vaude- 
ville show, but is presenting facts to its 
consuming public through the only chan- 
nel available, facts which the consuming 
public is entitled to know.” : 

Max Hosea, of Indianapolis, Ind., treas- 
urer of the Indiana Telephone Association, 
was introduced by President Gordon and 
declared that the co-operation of the tele- 
phone companies in Indiana is convincing 
the people there that the telephone indus- 
try is a real one and a sincere one. He 
congratulated the Illinois association upon 
its change in organization to represent the 
entire industry. 

Mr. Hosea stated that the. Indiana as- 
sociation renders aid to the smaller com- 
panies which they could not afford i¢ they 
had to hire it done. As a result, the com- 
panies are back of the association because 
of the real service rendered them. An- 
other result of the co-operation of the 
telephone companies in Indiana, Mr. Hosea 
said, has been that the investment has 
greatly increased. 

The appointment of the nominating com- 
mittee was then taken up. The by-laws 
require that five of the members be named 
from the floor and that the president name 
the remaining four. Those named from 
the floor were: A. R. Patterson, Streator ; 
J. ©. Poole, Lincoln; F. Trautwein, 
Morrison; O. M. Burgess, Murphysboro; 
and F. A. Norris, Monmouth. 

President Gordon named W. H. Bas- 
sett, St. Louis; H. H. Knipe, Olney; H. I. 
DeTurk, Waverly, and A. R. Bone. 

The concluding address of the Wednes- 
day morning session was delivered by C. 
B. Cheadle, of Joliet, on “Fundamentals in 
Rate-Making.” Mr. Cheadle, in opening 


his address, acknowledged his appoint- 
ment as general counsel of the association 
and stated that the association needs but 
little legal counsel and advice but needs, 
most of all, more sound, wise direction 
and counsel regarding policies and the di- 
rection to be pursued. He declared that 
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he will seek to guide the association into 
the deep water where sailing is safe and 
no reefs are to be found. 

Mr. Cheadle considered the fundamen- 
tals in rate-making from a legal standpoint 
and discussed it from two general heads— 
first, that the law has always been what 
it is now as to the right of the companies 
to make rates; second, that the company 
has the right to earn all it can under just 
and reasonable rates. 

He stated that in the company itself 
resides primarily the right to make rates 
but that they shall not be unreasonable 
nor discriminatory. To substantiate his 
statement, he quoted excerpts from the 
Illinois utility law. The statute, he stated, 
assumes that all rates shall be made in 
the first instance by the company, and the 
power of the commission to fix rates 
begins when it appears that the common 
law rule that they shall be, just and rea- 
sonable and not unjustly discriminatory, 
has been violated. 

There is nothing in the statute that 
changes the common law rule that the 
company has the right to earn all it can 
under just and reasonable rates. The law 
does not limit earnings or deal with earn- 
ings but only with rates, which must be 
just and reasonable. 

The Reward of Thrift. 

“Good law,’ Mr. Cheadle stated, “is 
simply good sense, and if one company by 
diligence and economy can make more 
under just and reasonable rates than an- 
other company under like circumstances, 
it is as much entitled to the reward of 
thrift as an individual engaged in any 
other business. 

“A utility must make money in order to 
obtain money with which to maintain and 
extend its business. A person should pay 
fair rates for telephone service as well as 
for dry goods, groceries and other com- 
modities. A utility must pay fair and 
reasonable rates for the use of money 
necessary to equip and carry on its busi- 
ness. 

“No law, federal or state, can control 
the price of money, and the question of 
fair and reasonable rates must depend 
upon what the companies must pay for 
materials which enter into plant. Every 
individual utility must be guided, regu- 
lated, and controlled at the particular time 
under investigation.” 

As to what constitutes reasonable rates, 
that, Mr. Cheadle declared, is a question 
of common sense rather than arithmetic. 
The utility, he stated, is entitled to earn 
something more than a mere fair return 
upon the investment. Telephone service 
is worth more than it costs to produce— 
otherwise it could not be sold. No com- 
pany could long continue to furnish serv- 
ice at less than cost and no company could 
sell service at cost or more than cost 
unless it was of value to the subscriber 
greater than the cost of producing it. 
The difference between the cost of pro- 
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ducing service, including a fair return 
upon the investment and the value of the 
service to the user, represents a profit or 
“spread” to be enjoyed by one or both 
parties to the transaction. 

The fundamental factors in determining 
what just and reasonable rates are, Mr. 
Ckeadle stated as: 

(a) Cost of producing the service. 

(b) Value of the service to the con- 
sumer. 

(c) An equitable division of the 
“spread.” 

The practice among companies has been 
to give the most if not all of the spread, 
where any existed, to the subscriber, re- 
taining but a small portion for themselves. 
The average telephone company has a 
“bargain-counter day” every day in the 
year, at which its goods are sold at cost 
or less than cost. 

Passing to the relations between the 
company and its patrons, Mr. Cheadle 
stated that the company must honestly 
earn all the money that it seeks to obtain 
and the earning of this money involves 
three fundamental things: 

(a) Furnishing efficient service. 

(b) Furnishing as large a service as 
shall be reasonably possible. 

(c) Courtesy at all times to the users 
of the service. 

The furnishing of good service involves 
these three things: (a) The building of 
good plants; (b) maintaining the plants to 
a maximum of efficiency; and (c) the em- 
ployment of competent help. 

The value of service is determined by: 
(a) Its importance to the user; (b) its 
efficiency; (c) its certainty; and, (d) its 
extent. 

“Intelligent co-operation can be secured 
only through mutual confidence and re- 
spect and education of the user in the 
essential things necessary in the furnish- 
ing of service,” declared the speaker. 
“Mutual confidence and respect can only 
come from honesty and sincerity of pur- 
pose on the part of the company and an 
intelligent understanding of its aims and 
purposes by its patrons.” 

In closing, Mr. Cheadle discussed pol- 
itics as related to the utilities. 

“Political domination,” said he, “of 
utilities can thrive only upon the ignorance, 
prejudice and ill will of those whom they 
serve. Freedom from such domination 
can come only through education of the 
people and the creation of good will on 
their part towards the company. Utility 
businesses will remain political footballs 
just as long and no longer than politicians 
can make political footballs of them.” 

The Wednesday Afternoon Session. 

The first address at the Wednesday 
afternoon session was delivered. by J. 
Howard Mathews, of Springfield, service 
engineer of the Illinois Commerce Com- 
mission, on the subject, “Public Utilities 
and Complaints Made by the Public.” Mr. 
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The Philadelphia-Pittsburgh Cable 


Engineering and Construction Details Involved in 300-Mile Section between 
_Philadelphia and Pittsburgh of New York to Chicago Telephone Cable 


Ex- 





tracts from Paper Presented before American Institute of Electrical Engineers 


In the general section between Phila- 
delphia and Pittsburgh, the requirements 
for circuits are very heavy and in addi- 
tion, as is well-known, the topography of 
the country is such that the through 
routes, which can economically be used 
for pole lines, are limited. At present, 
these few routes are fully occupied by 
the pole lines of the various utilities and 
included in these lines are three fully 
loaded telephone trunk lines. 

Another item of importance in the con- 
sideration of aerial wire construction is 
the very severe damage frequently experi- 
enced in many sections of the country on 
heavy aerial wire lines from ice and wind 
storms. Even lines built with exceptional 
strength fail in these storms and the in- 
terruptions to service are serious matters 
to the users as well as. to the telephone 
companies. The restoration costs under 
the conditions that naturally exist at such 
times are abnormally high. 

Where the practicable routes for pole 
lines are limited, where the existing pole 
lines are fully loaded, and where esti- 
mated future circuit requirements are of 
considerable magnitude, it is obvious that 
different methods of providing facilities, 
if available, must sooner or later be given 
serious consideration. 

The conditions between Philadelphia 
and Pittsburgh and in general along all 
of the cable routes shown on Fig. 1 are 
now, or are expected within a few years 
to be, such as to make the use of some 
type of construction other than aerial 
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wire desirable for most of the circuits. 
After careful studies of the circuit re- 
quirements for future periods and of the 
methods available for providing long-dis- 
tance telephone facilities, which in gen- 
eral are aerial wire and cable, it has been 
decided that for relief in these 


stead of conductors up to No. 10 A, 
W. G. as in the older cables, has contrib- 
uted to make aerial construction rather 
than underground conduit the more econ- 
omical in many sections, as one cable will 
provide for a much greater number of 





sections the cable method will give 
the best and most economical re- 
sults. 

Long underground cables, as is 
well-known, have been in opera- 
tion for many years between Bos. 
ton, New York, Philadelphia, Bal- 








timore and Washington, Chicago 











and Milwaukee and in other sec- 
tions. However, the type of cable 
and associated apparatus which is 
now being used in the development 
of the more comprehensive plan is 
quite different from that originally 
used between Boston and Wash- 














ington and in the other sections, 
particularly in the use of copper 
conductors of a smaller gage com- 
bined with improved loading coils, the 
vacuum tube-telephone repeater and other 
methods and apparatus which are the re- 
sult of recent developments. 

Lead-covered aerial cable supported on 
wooden pole lines is to be used in general 
on all of the routes except in the two 
sections just mentioned and through cit- 
ies or where special conditions exist for 
short distances. 

The possibility of now using conduc- 
tors of No. 16 and No. 19 A. W. G. in- 


Fig. 2. 


Method of Supporting Aerial Cable and 
Messenger. 


circuits and consequently fewer cables 
will be required. 
Line Construction. 

The general type of aerial construction 
which was used for over 250 miles of the 
total distance of 302 miles from Phila- 
delphia to Pittsburgh may be seen from 
Fig. 2, which illustrates the steel suspen- 
sion strand, metal supporting rings and 
the cable. 

The poles are 25-foot untreated chest- 
nut, spaced 100 feet apart and designed 
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Routes of Existing and Proposed Long Toll Cables and 
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important Branches of the A. T. 


& T. Co. 
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to carry additional cables in 


the 


future. 


While the poles are new and, carry only 
one cable, they have a factor of safety 


of about 
conditions expected, but 
reduced as 
cables are placed and will grad- 
ually be decreased on account 
of decay at the ground line un- 
til it becomes necessary to start 
replacing the poles. 
Many of these poles 
grown near the locations where 
they now stand. In other sec- 
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course, be other 


were 


9 under the most severe storm 


will, of 
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desired and in some cases it was neces- 
sary to pull the sections of cable through 
the rings for a distance of nearly a mile 
to get them in place. 


The make-up of the cable varies some- 
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tions, it is planned to use’ butt- 
treated chestnut or cedar poles, 
or creosoted pine poles where 
the 

The galvanized steel suspension strand 
has a breaking strength of about 16,000 
pounds and the actual tension under nor- 
mal conditions is about 7,000 pounds. 

In placing the strand, it is necessary to 
pull it to just the right tension in order 
that when the cable is hung it will have 
the proper sag. The correct tension is 
readily determined by what is known as 
the “oscillation” method. The meta] rings 
are spaced 16 inches apart and the cable 


these prove to be more economical. 


Fig. 3. General Phantom Circuit Arrangement, Four 


Wires Providing Three Circuits. 


what with different circuit requirements. 

The cable is of quadded construction— 
that is, the wires are first wrapped with 
dry paper for insulation and twisted into 
pairs and then two pairs are twisted into 
what is called a quad. These quads are 
arranged in concentric layers. Great care 
and skill are required in the design and 
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There are 19 quads of No. 16 A. W. 
G. and 120 quads of No. 19 A. W. G. pure 
copper conductors in one of. the principal 
sections, and the arrangement of the four 
wires in each quad is such that two phys- 
ical circuits and one phantom circuit are 
The method of obtaining 
two pairs 


made available. 
three telephone circuits 


from 
of wires is old and extensively used. It 
is illustrated in 
The method results in a 50 per cent 
increase in the available 
cuits and its application to this project 
is, therefore, of very great economic im- 
portance. Now the total of 139 quads 
multiplied by 117 circuits, or as 
could be carried on about 14 
heavily-loaded pole lines if aerial 
were used. . 
As will be described later, two of these 
circuits will be make onc tele- 
phone circuit «in where the 
distances are comparatively great, so it is 
expected that only about 300 telephone 
circuits will be obtained for regular serv- 
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weighs about 7% pounds per foot. The 
and make-up of the cable vary 
somewhat with the number of circuits of 
the various types that are to be provided 
in the different sections, but in general it 
is full size—that is, its over-all diameter 
is 25 in., which is about the maximum 
size of telephone cable. 


size 





The sheath is of lead-antimony alloy, 
one-eighth of an inch thick, and under 
normal conditions it is, of course, air- 
tight to keep moisture from entering. The 
cable for the aerial section was received 
from the factory in 500-foot lengths, this 
being largely determined by the arrange- 
ment necessary to permit the proper in- 
stallation tests. 

Narrow-gage timber railroads were 
used in the mountains, where possible, to 
get material to the job. Five-ton tractors 
were also used in the mountains. ° As 
many sections of the country are very 
rough and highways several miles dis- 
tant, it seemed that no other method of 
transporting the cable reels, which weigh 
nearly 5,000 pounds, could possibly be 
used, and certainly no other means would 
have been as satisfactory. 


Even with these methods the cable 


reels could not always be delivered where 


dred circuits when used for long distance 
service. 

Even after the application of the best 
present manufacturing methods, tests are 
made on all circuits at three points in each 
loading section of 6,000 feet while the 
cable is being spliced. These tests are 
made in order to determine the best pos- 
sible arrangement of conductors for still 
further reducing crosstalk -between cir- 
cuits, and the splicing is done accordingly. 


on 10 heayily-loaded pole lines if aerial 
wire were used. It is now thought that 
in some sections this number of circuits 
will take care of future demands for 
about 10 years after allowing for the dis- 

mantling of some existing aerial wire. 
As these cables can be obtained in any 
size desired up to the maximum, the 
period for which they should be engi- 
neered can be determined from studies of 
circuit requirements and costs. These 
studies are of very great im- 
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portance and the cost consid- 
erations include, of course, an- 
nual costs of the various plans 
over proper periods as well as 
first costs. 

Loading. 

Loading coils are now con- 
nected to many of the circuits 
and all of the circuits in this 
cable are intended to be 
equipped with coils located at 
6,000-foot intervals. These 
loading coils ,very materiall, 
reduce the attenuation losses 
and improve the quality of 
transmission as compared to 








Fig. 5. Vacuum-Tube Repeater Element. 


cable circuits not so equipped. 
The improvement insofar as 
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the attenuation losses are concerned, varies 


with the type of circuit and loading coils, 
but with one of the No. 19 A W.G. cir- 
cuits in this cable loaded with coils having 
as inductance of 0.175 henry located at 
6,000-ft. are only 
about one-third as great as in a similar 
circuit without the coils. 

The 
the coils are shown in Fig. 4 and it will 
be noted that connected 
to both the physical and phantom cir- 
cuits. The arrangement is such that there 
is no appreciable interference between cir- 


intervals, the losses 


connections and arrangements of 


coils have been 


cuits due to magnetic action in the iron 
cores of the different coils or to the neces- 
sarily electrical relation in the 
windings. 

The loading coils are potted and sealed 
in iron pots, and in the country these are 
mounted on pole {ixtures. Each pot con- 
tains 36 groups of 3 coils each. The pots 
are nearly °) inches in diameter at the 
flange, 52 inches high and weigh about 
2,700 pounds. The pots can be obtained 
in different depending upon the 
number of which it is desired to 
install at one time. 

When the installed, 
lead sleeves were p!aced at the loading 
points and a little slack left in the wire 
to facilitate the connection of four addi 
tional loading pots to the cable at some 
later date when the circuits are needed. 
The loading points must be 
spaced in order to obtain the proper im- 
pedance characteristics in the circuits as 
will be referred to later. 


close 


sizes 
coils 
extra 


cable was 


uniformly 


Telephone Repeaters. 

Sven with the improvement in the qual- 
ity of transmission and reduced attenua- 
tion losses effected by the use of load- 
ing coils, loaded cable circuits alone of 
No. 16 and No. 19 A. W. G. could be sat- 
isfactorily operated for distances 
than 100 and 60 miles, respectively, and 
this is far short of the requirements in 
this case. In fact, it is desired to operate 
some telephone circuits on these conduc- 
tors and through this cable and future 
cables up to at least 1,000 miles in length. 


less 
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rents, amplify them and send them on, 
preserving all the while the original wave 
Therefore, if more tele- 
phone repeaters are properly inserted in 
circuits adapted to their use, the range 


shape. one or 


of satisfactory transmission can be great- 


ly extended. Many hundreds of 
uum-tube in operation on 


the Philadelphia-Pittsburgh 


vac- 
repeaters are 
cable and 
connected cables, and a great many more 
are planned for future installation. 

The directly associated with 
the tube are shown in Fig. 5, and this 
would constitute a device for amplifying 
currents from one direction. 


circuits 


well 
understood, any change in the potential 


As is 


impressed on the grid causes a change 
in the 
ment circuit. 

To obtain complete 
two of these amplifier arrange- 
combined with the circuits 
shown in Fig. 6. It will be noted that 
the line circuit from one direction, for in- 
stance, the one designed “line west,” is 
connected through a three-winding trans- 
former to a balancing network which is 
so made up as to balance the line as near- 


current flowing in the plate-fila- 


two-way repeater 
action, 
ments are 


possible at telephone frequencies. 
balance is 
operation. arrange- 
such that of the incoming 
energy is diverted to that part of the cir- 
cuit containing the input coil directly as- 
with 


ly as 
This 

peater 
ment is 


essential to 
The 
part 


proper re- 
circuit 


three-winding trans- 


By the action of the 


sociated this 


former. vacuum- 
energy is 
That part of 
incoming energy from the 
line west goes through the balancing net- 
work or the output coil is not, of course, 
transmitted along into the line east. 
The operation in the case of currents 
incoming from the line east is similar and 
it will be noted that 
peater circuit 


tube amplified 
transmitted to the line east. 
the original 


arrangement, 


the complete re- 
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a circuit but there is a limit to the length 
of circuit that can be satisfactorily op 
erated with this arrangement, this length 
depending upon the type of the facilities 
used. When longer circuits are required, 


a four-wire arrangement is used, as 
shown in Fig. 7. 
It will be that in 


ment the three-winding 


noted this arrang: 
transformers aré 
not located in the same office but may be 
in offices several hundred miles apart. At 
each of the intermediate stations a vac 
uum-tube amplifier arranged for amplifi- 
cation in one direction only is connected 
to each of the two branches of the circuit. 
Two circuits are, of course, required be- 
tween the 


and these 


either physical or phantom circuits 


terminals may Ix 


An advantage of this arrangement is 
that balancing networks are not required 
at each repeater station and the general 
matter of balance and consequently, good 
repeater operation in the circuit as a whole 
is greatly simplified. 

This arrangement can, therefore, be sat- 
isfactorily used for long circuits where 
two-wire operation might be impracticable 
and examples would be such circuits as 
New York-littsburgh or New York-Chi 
cago. Both of these types of circuits may 
be operated on No. 19 A. W. G. 


facilities which may he either physical or 


four-wire 


phantom circuits. 
Line Impedance. 

In order that networks may be used to: 
balance the lines for repeater operation, it 
is necessary as a practical proposition that 
the impedance characteristics of the lines 
be fairly uniform over the range of tele- 
phone frequencies. The solid line in Fig 
8 shows the resistance component of the 
impedance of a No. 19 loaded cable circuit 
with all loading coils in place. The solid 
line in Fig. 9 shows the resistance compo- 
nent found in impedance measurements on 





is made of two 
sy m metrical 
parts. This 
circuit ar- 
rangement 
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Fig 7. Four-Wire Circuit Equipped With Repeaters and Arranged for Connection to Two-Wire Circuits at Terminals. Fig. 8. Line 
Characteristics—A Cable Circuit in Normal Condition. 


This can be accomplished by the use of 
telephone repeaters connected to the load- 
ed conductors. 

Briefly, the purpose of a telephone re- 
peater is to receive small telephone cur- 





constitutes what is known as a two-wire 
repeater and the apparatus is, of course, 
all closely associated in the same office. 
Several of these repeaters may be in- 
serted in tandem at appropriate points in 


the same circuit with one coil omitted at 
the 13th loading point from the end at 
which the tests were made. 

It will be noted that in the latter case 
the characteristics of the circuits 


vary 
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greatly with frequency. It would there- 
fore, be very difficult as a practical propo- 
sition to build up a network that would 
balance lines in this condition, and such 
variations in the electrical characteristics 
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Examples of Circuit Arrangements. 

Fig. 10 shows two possible methods of 
building up a Philadelphia-Pittsburgh ter- 
minal circuit and Fig. 11, a method of 
building up a New York-Pittsburgh ter- 
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Fig. 9. Cable Circuit With Loading Coil Missing at Thirteenth Loading 


Point From 


Terminal. 


of a circuit impair the quality of telephone 
transmission, as the currents of, different 
frequencies are differently affected. 

The necessity for careful maintenance 
work in promptly replacing loading coils 
which may become defective or prevent- 
ing other irregularities from creeping into 
the plant will, therefore, be .clear. 


Transmission Regulation. 


The resistance of small-gage cable con- 
ductors is one of the important factors 
that determine the transmission losses of 
a circuit. The resistance of a No. 19 A. 
W. G. pair is about 88 ohms peg mile so 
that in a long circuit this factor of line 
resistance reaches considerable proportions. 
Now as most of the cable is aerial, the 
resistance of the conductors is, of course, 
affected by changes in temperature both 
daily and seasonal and the transmission 
losses vary accordingly. 

These changes in transmission values 
are of such magnitude that automatic 
transmission regulators are being provided 


minal circuit. In all three cases these tele- 
phone circuits are intended to have a 
transmission equivalent of about 12 miles 
of standard cable. Some Philadelphia- 
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through the cable with the facilities avail- 
able, but it is intended later on to use the 
arrangement shown in example No. 2. 

In example No. 2, No. 16 heavily-load- 
ed conductors are used and two-wire re- 
peaters are located at Reading. Ship- 
pensburg and Ligonier. The total trans- 
mission equivalent of this circuit without 
repeaters is about 50 miles of standard 
cable so that, in order to obtain a net 
equivalent of 12 miles for the circuit, 
each of the three repeaters must give a 
transmission gain of nearly 13 miles of 
standard cable. This circuit could not, of 
course, be used for telephone purposes 
without repeaters. 

The third example shows how it is ex- 
pected to operate New York-Pittsburgh 
circuits intended for business between 
these two terminals. Four-wire No. 19 
loaded cable facilities are used with four- 
wire telephone repeaters located at New 
York, Philadelphia, Harrisburg, Bedford 
and Pittsburgh. 

Even with conductors of only two 
gages in the cable, it is clear that many 
different combinations of facilities can 
be built up into telephone circuits and an 
endeavor is always made to use the most 
economical arrangement that will furnish 
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Pittsburgh terminal circuits of the first 
type have been in everyday operation for 
several months, but it is not the most eco- 
nomical arrangement that it is possible to 
obtain for general use in providing this or 
similar service. 

It will be noted that No. 19 four-wire 
facilities are used between Philadelphia 





for certain groups of longer circuits. All and Harrisburg and four-wire repeaters 
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changes in the transmission equivalents of 
the circuits from whatever causes must be 
carefully watched and necessary adjust- 
ments made or the service will be seri- 
ously affected. 


Philadelphia-Pittsburgh Cable Circuit Arrangements. 


are located at these two points. At Har- 
risburg the four-wire circuit is connected 
to a No. 16 two-wire circuit with a two- 
wire repeater at Bedford. This arrange- 
ment was used in order to start service 


New York-Pittsburgh Cable Circuit Arrangement. 


the service required over each circuit 
group. 

The examples described are of circuits 
used for business between the terminals 
indicated. If these circuits were to be 
connected to others extending to points 
considerable distances beyond these ter- 
minals, different arrangements would be 
required. The cable conductors used in 
building up these telephone circuits can 
be composited and telegraph circuits are 
thus provided for simultaneous operation. 





Frenchman Uses One Wire for 
Several Conversations. 

The British telephone service learned re- 
centiy that a French postal official, M. 
Sinturel, has invented a telephonic device 
by which, he claims, from six to eight 
conversations can be conducted simulta- 
neously over one wire. 

Commenting on this new apparatus a 
London newspaper says: “We applaud 
the enterprise of the Frenchman but we 
have been subject to the same sort of 
thing in London for years—and find it is 
not good for us. The Frenchman calls 
his apparatus the ‘Telemultiphone.’ Let 
us label ours the “Tumultiphone.’” 





















Securing and Training of Operators 


Methods of Obtaining and Selecting Desirable Applicants— Course of 


Training Given for Single-Office Operating Work—Paper Presented at the 
Jamestown Meeting of the Up-State Telephone Association of New York 


By Miss M. G. Gannon 


Manager, Operators’ Training Department, New York Telephone Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 


As manager of the operators’ training 
department in the western division of the 
New York Telephone Co., I have charge 
of the employing and training of people 
for positions as operators for Buffalo 
and Niagara Falls, and also assisting chief 
operators in the other offices in the western 
division, whenever necessary. 

The force required to handle the traffic 
in each office is estimated two or three 
months in advance by the division super- 
visor of traffic, who advises me of the 
number of people to employ to take care 
of this expected traffic. Under normal 
conditions it is possible to obtain sufficient 
desirable applicants through operators, 
who recommend their friends and ac- 
quaintances, supplemented by a limited 
amount of newspaper advertising. 

When it is difficult to obtain sufficient 
desirable applicants, larger advertisements 
are run in the newspapers, and a more 
active campaign is carried on through 
the employes to obtain applicants. Ar- 
rangements are also made to announce the 
advantages of telephone work through 
the high schools, and, sometimes, through 
the churches. 

The requirements that are necessary for 
an applicant to have are as follows: 

A pleasant voice, a courteous manner, 
at least a common school education, good 
health, a reliable, industrious and good 
character. They are examined on funda- 
mental points, such as eyesight, hearing, 
voice, (without a noticeable accent) dis- 
tinct enunciation, height (not less than 
five feet) and physical fitness. I might 
also add that we do not, as a rule, accept 
left-handed applicants, as it has been 
found that they do not work rapidly. 

Although we are extremely careful in 
the type of people whom we select for 
positions as telephone operators, we find 
that the rate of turnover in the training 
department is quite large, due to various 
causes, such as lack of ability to grasp 
telephone operating, decision on the part 
of the students that they would not like 
such work, physical conditions, which were 
not detected at the time of application, 
such as vermin in the hair and lack of 
personal cleanliness. 

This turnover during the training period 
varies between 15 to 45 per cent with an 
average loss of about 25 per cent. 

We are establishing a medical depart- 
ment at Buffalo, consisting of two doctors, 
one of whom will be a woman who will 
be assisted by nurses. This department 


will take care of the examining of all ap- 
plicants for positions in Buffalo. 





In case of the presence of any physical 
defects, which might be easily remedied 
to thus furnish a desirable applicant, the 
person is fully advised. In the towns, it 
would not be practical to have this exam- 
ination, but any employe, who is engaged 
and placed on the force, will be taken 
care of by this medical department when 
it is thought necessary by the chief opera- 
ter or traffic manager. 

I would like to explain the course of 
training that we give students in the single- 








THE POWER WITHIN. 


A man in business who is ambitious 
to get on rapidly must rely not upon his 
education, but upon the power in him- 
self which his education has helped to 
develop.—Business and the Man. 








office cities in the western division. The 
course covers a period of three weeks, two 
weeks of which are devoted to instruction 
work, during which period they are per- 
mitted to handle a limited amount of com- 
mercial business with the assistance of a 
training department supervisor. The third 
week they are assigned a position under 
direct supervision of a training department 
supervisor, a central office supervisor or 
senior operator. 

The course covers a group of 12 lessons, 
one lesson being given each day for the 
first two weeks. These lessons are first 
presented to the student as lectures, fol- 
lewed up by questions and then actual 
practice at the switchboard. These lec- 
tures and reviews take about two hours 


each day, followed by two hours of 
switchboard practice. After the switch- 
board practice, the students are given 


further review work and drills on the les- 
sons of the day, which covers 1% hours. 
The balance of the time is spent on enunci- 
ation drills, locating of multiple and listen- 
ing-in with an experienced operator. 

In addition to teaching the students the 
details of operating, we are laying a great 
deal of stress on the necessity of a pleas- 
ing tone of voice, giving them voice drills, 
also enunciation drills and repetition of 
numbers. Too much attention cannot be 
given to voice drills, enunciation and repe- 
tition of numbers, and last, but not 
least, courtesy in the voice. 

We have found that the best place to 
start in to train our forces in courtesy 
and the use of a pleasing tone of voice 
is in the operators’ training department, 
beginning this method on the first day they 
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enter the department. They thus form 
good habits of speech at the start, The 
central office supervisory forces carry 
on this training after the student enters 
the central office. Writing of tickets, 
memory drills, handling of equipment and 
calisthenics supplement this work. 

The students are advised of the impor- 
tance and necessity of a quiet operating 
room, which can be obtained by speaking 
directly into the mouthpiece in a low, clear 
pleasant tone with distinct enunciation. As 
you all know, a quiet operating room con- 
tributes materially toward the giving of 
good service, not only when traffic is un- 
usually heavy, but also during normal 
periods, when it makes a pleasant environ- 
ment and less distraction to the operator 
who is handling traffic. 

I would like to explain in a little more 
detail just what lessons are given each 
day during the student’s training: 

First Week: Monday—Answering and 
completing calls, classes of service. 
Tuesday—‘A”—“B” toll calls. 
down trunks and writing tickets. 
Wednesday—Toll board — two-number 
calls and particular person calls, “bell 

rang” reports. 

Thursday—One light disconnect signals, 


Ring- 


flashing supervisory signals, equipment 
trouble. 

Friday—Reverting calls, double con- 
nections, service criticisms. 
Saturday—Emergency calls, telegram 
calls. 

Second Week: Monday — Multiple 


marking calls, rural lines. 

Tuesday—Busy and out-of-order re- 
ports. Completing busy and out-of-order 
calls. 

Wednesday—Canceled and abandoned 
calls, slow answer reports, “don’t answer” 
reports, completing don’t answer calls. 

Thursday—Restoring connections. 

Friday—Wrong numbers, miscellaneous 
conditions. 

Saturday—Organization. 
ficial calls. 
record. 

We do not require the students to spend 
any time studying textbooks. This time 
is now used for drills and practice. We 
found that the benefit derived from the 
studying of textbooks was small, as they 
are dry reading, and much better results 
can be obtained by actual practice at the 
switchboard and by review. 

Much of the success of the training de- 
partment depends upon how the class room 
work is conducted. To be successful, it 
must hold the interest of the student at 


Calls for of- 
Information calls. Traffic 
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The contact banks and multiple cable 
of an automatic switchboard, like ai: 
other parts of an automatic installation 
are designed with an eye to sturdiness, 
economy and reliability. Our engineers 
will be glad to explain the application 
of Strowger equipment to your exchange. 
No obligation. 
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Automatic “Multiple Jacks” 


The contact banks and connecting wires pictured on the 


opposite page form the “line multiple” of the Strowger 





Automatic switchboard. 


The present design of this piece of apparatus 1s the result 
of nearly thirty years of close study and wide experience. 
In spite of its delicate and complicated appearance, it 1s 
one of the most permanent parts of an automatic switch- 
board, requires no attention in routine maintenance, and 


seldom needs repair. 


This is largely due to the fact that, unlike manual switch- 








ing, automatic connections are controlled by known and 


unvarying forces. 
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all times, and the lessons and drills should 
be given in a clean-cut, snappy manner. 
Just before the student leaves the train- 
ing department, a talk is given on what the 
employe’s duties will be in the central of- 
fice, and the opportunities she will have 
for advancement, so that the graduate 
will go out inspired with the thought that 
telephone work is interesting, and that 
there is a bright future ahead of her. 
After a student has completed the train- 
ing course in the training department, she 
is given a card of introduction to the chief 
cperator, ‘to whom she reports personally. 
The chief operator then introduces her 
to a member of her staff, who takes the 
student around the premises and intro- 
duces her to other employes in the office. 
Introductions should be of such a cordial 
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nature that she will be made to feel at 
home, and her first impression will be that 
her new surroundings and associates are 
most pleasing and agreeable. 

Of course, you know that it would be 
impossible to cover all details of operat- 
ing work in a two-week course in the 


training department. It is, therefore, nec- 
essary to carry on the work in the central 
office for a much longer period. For ex- 
ample, it is not practical to give much im- 
struction on coin-box operation and the 
handling of complicated calls. 

The student is, therefore, placed under 
the care of an older employee for a week 
or more, where she is taught to apply the 
knowledge and practice that has been giv- 
en her in the training department, to the 
actual work at the central office switch- 
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board. A student is then handling com- 
mercial business, and is probably sitting 
beside a trained employe, who is han- 
dling 15@ to 200 calls an hour. 

It is very important, therefore, that her 
training in the central office be conducted 
in a systematic manner, so that she will 
not be allowed to become nervous through 
having to handle a position on which more 
calls come in than she is capable of taking 
care of. 

The schooling given in the operators’ 
training department is but the first step 
in the development of an operator. In 
order tc improve and to keep any opera- 
tor’s work up to standard, she must be in- 
structed and coached in a kindly and help- 
ful way right up to the time she leaves 
the telphone company. 


Local and Toll Traffic Conditions 


Local Service Generally Good, Complaints Being Corrective Factor—Un-Col- 
lected Overtime and Toll Losses—Standard Figure for Completed Calls—Paper 
Presented at Jamestown Meeting of Up-State Telephone Association of New York 


By Miss Lillian A. Vavasour 


Traffic Assistant to President, Friendship Telephone Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Generally speaking, I have found !ocal 
service good. This not due to any special 
supervision on the part of ‘the telephone 
employes, but rather because*of the com- 
plaints made by subscribers; that is to 
say, the fact of the complaint being made 
is in itself the main corrective factor. This 
emphasizes the value of careful investi- 
gation of current complaints without sim- 
ply leaving it to the operators to be jarred 
into line. 

Many complaints are filed for delays 
and overcharges on toll service, but I 
have yet to learn of an instance wherein 
a patron objected when the toll operator 
failed to collect the correct charges. This 
is the feature that I desire to bring out 
clearly at this time, and would ask you all 
to start an investigation along this line at 
your respective offices. It may be effected 
by making a complete study of the toll 
tickets, particularly those recently han- 
dled. 

At one of the smaller offices lately in- 
spected, the uncollected overtime for one 
day’s business totaled $8.05. If this figure 
could be considered as a fair average for 
one working day, that loss in toll revenue 
for the period of a year would be $2,- 
511.60. However, this figure is not ac- 
curate as it is offset.to some extent by 
similar carelessness in overtiming on ‘the 
part of the operators. 

The way to overcome this difficulty is 
to drill the toll operators in more careful 
timing of tickets and continue to follow up 
this work. 

The best results may be accomplished 
in the toll ticket study by checking these 
items : ‘ 


First, as to incorrect timing because of 
crooked stamps, faint and indeteriuinable 
clock readings, time reduced without rea- 
son given or overtimed by simple care- 
lessness. 

Second, as to errors of cut-off, reached 
wrong party or number, etc. 

Third, relative 'to errors of recording 
such as incorrect details of numbers and 
names of parties calling and being called, 
filing time and reports. 

Fourth, the percentage of tickets show- 
ing excess periods or overtime. 

In connection with this last item, I am 
not aware of any standard figure. This 
will vary according 'to the nature of the 
traffic. I might cite an instance to dem- 
onstrate what can be accomplished if spe- 
cial attention is given to this work. 

At a certain exchange inspected no over- 
time was being reported on any ticket. 
This fact was called to the attention of 
the telephone company and immediate 
steps were taken to correct this condition. 
At the expiration of eight months the ex- 
change when re-inspected reported 32.4 
per cent of tickets with overtime. 

In conjunction with the study of com- 
pleted tickets, one- should also be made of 
the canceled tickets as follows: 

First, 'to check all tickets canceled with- 
out definite report. 

Second, to detect completed or report 
charge tickets incorrectly filed. 

Third, to ascertain the percentage of 
lost traffic. 

I have been asked what the standard 
figure for completed calls is and would 
again answer that question by stating there 
is no general standard. That figure de- 


pends entirely on the traffic handled at 
each office; for example, one office may 
have a greater percentage of station-to- 
station traffic which, of course, is easier 
to complete than when a particular person 
is called and vice versa. Therefore, ‘the 
traffic at each office must be studied and 
its standard established. 

I have used another method to attain 
this figure as follows: 

Have one or two operators, depending 
on the size of the office, assigned to the 
work of carefully following up all de- 
layed calls, making every effort to com 
plete each call. This should be con- 
tinued for a period of several days, using 
the average figure for the standard at this 
office. 

Another problem which at times cer 
tain offices have to contend with is th 
uncollectable overtime at coin-box tele- 
phones. Many methods are employed 1 
overcome this discrepancy, such as collect 
ing in advance for all overtime; that is, 
by breaking in on the conversation at th 
expiration of the initial period and re- 
questing the patron to deposit in advanc: 
for whatever additional time he intends 
talk. 

This method, of course, has its draw- 
backs because of its interruption and at 
noyance. In fact, any method presen’ 
some difficulty and it is only a choice an | 
judgment. At other offices all calls a: 
followed up by first making every attem 
to locate the calling party elsewhere aft 
ascertaining the name from the par 
called. If this proves unsuccessful, t' 
overtime is reversed to the called static 
whenever possible. 
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Sundry Snapshots Along the Trail 


Observations and Comments, Pertinent and Otherwise, 


On the Sunshine and Shadows of Telephone Work 


If you’re running for an office— 
Be it country, town or state, 
No matter what your party, 
No matter when the date— 
One thing you must remember, 
So take a careful note 
And don’t forget to praise the baby 
If you want the mother’s vote. 


You may talk about the tariff, 
Or the proper living wage. 
You may pay to have your picture 
On billboard, pole or page, 
You may be a brilliant statesman 
But they will surely get your goat 
Unless you praise the baby 
And land the mother’s vote. 


In these autumn days when the country 
is full of candidates running for office and 
the sound of the tack hammer is heard 
in the land—sticking our nice poles full 
of candidates’ pictures for hunters to 
shoot at—it is well to remember that the 
advice we give them about praising the 
baby to get the mother’s vote can be just 
as easily and profitably taken as a good 
thing to practice in our own daily work 
as we go about the country fixing tele- 
phones. 

We may not think we are needful of 
any votes because we are not running for 
an office, but it seems to me we are need- 
ful of votes in our line fully as much as 
the candidate is in his. We may not 
think we are running for anything but 
we are. We are running for election for 
another year as manager or lineman or 
whatever we may be doing. 

In order to make our election secure we 
must be efficient in our work, of course, 
but in addition to that we should take 
notice of how our company stands in its 
public relations with its patrons and what 
effect our daily attitude has on the form- 






So Take a Careful Note and Don’t Forget to Praise the 
Baby if You Want the Mother’s Vote. 


ing and maintaining of a good-will feeling 
on the part of the public towards the cor- 
poration for which we work. 

We may not realize that what our pa- 
trons think about our company has any 


By Well Clay 


relation to us but it has everything to do 
with us. It is from the acts of courtesy 
or the opposite habit of the employes, 
either at the switchboard or on the lines, 
that the public get almost their complete 
impression of the company and its busi- 
ness. The directors, they rarely know 
even the names of, and the officers 
perhaps only in connection with the 
business of the company, 
from the fact that they see 
their names printed in the 
local paper sometimes after 
an annual meeting. Then it 
remains that from the men 
on the lines they get their 
only actual personal contact 
except perhaps the cashier 
or bookkeeper who may col- 
lect the service charges. 

To the men who meet 
them face to face in their 
own homes and fix their telephones is left 
a great deal of responsibility for their 
gaining a good impression of the com- 
pany. On you devolves the responsibility 
of not only fixing up and maintaining the 
service but of listening to their observa- 
tions on the state of the service and see- 
ing to it that anything wrong is corrected, 
if it is in your power so to do. To do this 
is a pleasant way and to do it as if you 
were actually interested—which you can 
only do if you are—is to go far towards 
keeping the patrons in a good frame of 
mind regarding the service. To listen and 
to promise and then to go away and forget 
all about the matter is far worse than 
not to have made believe that you were 
intending to do anything in the first place. 





In a recent talk with our state tele- 
phone commissioner he said that this one 
practice of making promises which were 
immediately forgotten and broken was one 
of the worst sources of 
complaint by rural telephone 
patrons which came to his 
office, and one which caused 
the most dissatisfaction on 
the part of rural patrons 
against the companies which 
were trying to give them 
service. This is saying a 
good deal when you think 
of the vote question as be- 
ing in the minds of many 
as the principal bug-bear of 
them all. 

If we are fixing a telephone in a patron’s 
home and do not have the necessary ex- 
tras with us to supply a deficiency which 
we discover, whether it be a receiver cord, 
battery. transmitter, lightning arrester, 
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You Are in 


telephone book, or whatsoever it may be, 
let us remember, if we promise to have it 
sent right out, to do what we have prom- 
ised. If we do not we have lost a vote 
for re-election which we might had. 

If you pass a cheerful word to the lady 





a Contest Just as Much as the Candidate 


Who Is Running for Office. 


of the house and take note of the bright 
little faces of her children, she will for- 
give you for the fact that service has been 
interrupted, perhaps, when you explain 
the reasons and that you were in no way 
to blame. If you do that and then see 
that the trouble is really fixed, you will be 
sure of one vote in the popularity contest 
in which you are really running against 
the fellow who would succeed to your job. 

You are in a contest just as much as 
the candidate who is running for office. 
You need the votes of your constituency 
just as surely as does the political candi- 
date. If you are to be elected to succeed 
yourself from year to year, you must look 
after your fences just as closely as any 
political candidate. If you forget your 
promises to your constituents you will lose. 

Your directors base their judgment in 
hiring a man on the kind of a record he 
makes in serving the people. If he is all 
right and stands well with those he is try- 
ing to serve, he need not fear, but a row 
of broken promises makes a poor recom- 
mendation and they will surely be known. 

APHORISM: Poorly kept promises 
like poorly kept eggs are not an asset. 


English Town Has Two Fire En- 
gines but No Telephones. 

Not long ago a fire occurred in a town 
in England. The town was big enough 
to have two fire engines—although they 
were not modern ones—but it did not have 
a single telephone. 

The result was that when the fire got 
beyond control, help had to be summoned 
by a man on a bicycle—and before a mo- 
tor fire engine could reach the scene, much 
damage had been done. 
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Reduced Rates to Annual Conven- 
tion of U. S. Association. 

As has been previously announced a 
fare for the round trip of 1% the regular 
one-way rate has been authorized by all 
the the 
Southeastern. These rates are to be han 


passenger associations except 
dled on the certificate plan, The passenger 
luvs a full fare ticket on his going trip 
and obtains from the railroad ticket agent 
a certificate stating the fact that he has 
purchased such a ticket. 

In order for any one to obtain advan- 
tave of the reduced rates, it is necessary 
that 


secretary of the association. 


250 certificates be deposited with the 
Therefore it 
is essential that every one buying a ticket 
to Chicago to attend the convention should 
obtain a certificate or receipt) from his 
ticket 
have the regular certificate form, he 


local agent. Should the agent not 
can 
and will make out a simple receipt which 
the 


Several days before the date 


can be deposited in lieu of formal 
certificate. 
on which it is planned to start, notify the 
agent ‘of the intention to take advantage 
of the reduced rate and ask him to be pre- 
the This 
notice to him will be of service and avoid 


pared with certificate forms. 
unnecessary trouble and delay. 
The various passenger associations that 
have authorized rates follows : 
Western 


dates of sale, October 20-26, inclusive, ex- 


are as 
Passenger Association — Going 
cept Colorado (excepting Julesburg), Ida- 
ho, Montana, Utah and Wyoming, which 


are October 19-25; Central Passenger As- 


sociation Dates of sale, October 20-26, 
inclusive: Trunk Line Association— Dates 
2 . . > r 
of sale, October 20-26, inclusive; New 


England Passenger Association—Dates of 
sale, October 20-26, inclusive; Southwest- 
Oklahoma and 
Texas, dates of sale, October 19-25. Mis- 
souri, Arkansas, Louisiana, 
October 20-26. 

The following Southwestern lines are 
not party to the reduced fares: Arkansas 
& Louisiana Missouri Ry., Fort Smith & 
Western R. R., Jonesboro, Lake City & 
Eastern R. R., Kansas, Oklahoma & Gulf 
Ry., Louisiana & Arkansas Ry., Memphis, 
Dallas & Gulf R. R., Mississippi River & 
Bonne Terre Ry., and St. Louis, El Reno 
& Western Ry. 

Transcontinental Association 

From Oregon and Washington but not 
from California and not Oregon and 
Washington points by way of California; 
dates of sale, October 19-25. Those from 
California, Nevada and from Portland 
and points south through California can 
avail themselves of regular tourist rates 
to Chicago. 


ern Passenger Association 


Kansas, and 


Passenger 


Southeastern Passenger Association— 
No reduced rates. 
Those telephone people located on a 


short line road that is not a member of 
a passenger association, and, therefore, 
not a party to the reduced rate, should 
arrange to buy a local ticket to the nearest 
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trunk line point and from there buy a 
ticket to Chicago and thus get a certiticate 
The 


made over the same route used in coming 


of purchase. return trip must be 
to Chicago. 
An 


vood 


interesting program; exceptionally 


display of equipment; annual re 


union of the “old timers”; a genuine good 
time and a profitable one are promised all 
the convention. An opening re 
held. the the 


first day, Tuesday, October 24, when the 


attending 


ception will) be evening of 


hoard of directors of the association and 
the manufacturers will keep open house. 


Gary Interests 


Kansas 
According to the 


Acquire Stock in 
City Bank. 
Kansas City Times of 
October 3, the Theodore Gary interests 
have arranged to acquire a one-sixth in- 
terest in the Commerce Trust Co., one of 
the largest 
West. 
The 


mated betore 


banking institutions in the 


actual) purchase will be consum 
and will be in 
Gary, A. F. 


Durham, and 


November 1, 
Theodore 
Gary, L. E. 


the names of 


\dams, H. LL. 


C. A. Bennett, the principal officers of 
Theodore Gary & Co., as an investment. 
More than $2,000,000 is involved in the 


transaction. 

The deal will give the large telephone 
interests of Theodore Gary & Co. au im- 
portant banking connection, as the Com- 
merce Trust Co. is said to be the largest 
hank between Chicago and San Francisco. 

H. 1. 
Commerce 
the 


has been 
Co. 
Mr. 
on the board, possibly as chairman. Walter 
S. McLucas, vice-president of the Nation- 
al City Bank of New York, will probably 
president of 


Gary a director of the 


Trust for some time and 


Times says Adams will also go 


Commerce 
Trust, a position he held before he went 
East. 


be elected the 


Pioneers Have Largest and Most 
Successful Meeting. 

With the largest attendance in the his- 
tory of the organization, the Telephone 
Pioneers of America 
Ohio, September 29 


met in Cleveland, 
and 30, for the annual 
convention. There were about 1,370 mem- 
bers registered, which number so exceeded 
the advance estimates that the Ohio Bell 
Telephone Co.—the host 
sion—had to * 
commodations 


itors. 


for the occa- 
‘step lively” to provide ac- 

for the out-of-town vis- 
However,, an efficient committee 
saw to it that everyone was well taken 
care of. 

The of the convention was a 
public demonstration on Friday evening 
in Cleveland’s new public hall, on “Won- 
ders of the Art of Communication,” under 
the direction of General J. J. Carty of 
New York City, president of the Pioneers 
and vice-president of the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. The exhibition in- 
cluded a transcontinental “roll call” of 
various cities York to San 


feature 


from New 
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lrancisco, a loud speaker having been 
provided so that the Cleveland audience 
might “listen in” on the conversations. 

The Pioneers were guests of the West- 
Co. at a the 
Yacht Club Saturday, the 


closing day of the meeting, and took part 


ern Electric luncheon at 


Cleveland on 
in a big boat outing from the club during 
the 
dent of the Western Electric Co., was the 


afternoon. Chas. G. DuBois, presi 
principal speaker at the outing. 

\ banquet with 
the American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
as host, 


on Saturday evening, 
enter 
the 
Ohio Bell Company closed the convention, 


followed by a_ vaudeville 


tainment by Cleveland employes of 
and it was the general sentiment that the 
meeting the the 


Pioneers have thus 


successful 
had. 


Was most 

far 

Radio Reference Lists of Articles 
in Current Periodicals. 

A list of 


articles, of professional interest to the ra- 


references to the important 


dio engineer, appearing in current  peri- 
odicals, is now published each month in 
the Radio Service Bulletin, issued monthly 
by the Bureau of Navigation, Department 
of Commerce. 

Anyone interested may subscribe to this 
bulletin through the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C., at 25 cents per year. 

Kor about two years this list has been 
prepared as a semi-monthly report of the 
Bureau of Standards, and the number of 
copies has been limited. 





Construction Started by New Tele- 
phone Company in Cuba. 

A new telephone company has been 
formed in Cuba—the Isle of Pines Tele 
phone System. It is a farmers’ and grow- 
ers’ co-operative exchange, and claims a 
capital of $25,000, with all stock paid up 

The company has three exchanges, on 
at Nueva Gerona, another at Santa Bar 
bara, and the third at Santa Fe, with a 
small switchboard at Columbia. There 
are 42 miles of toll line under construc 
tion. The initial installation will be 300 
stations, but the company expects that its 
list of subscribers will reach the 500 mark 
within the vear. 

The contractors making the installations 
are Adams & Leffingwell, of Habana, and 
they expect to have it completed within 
two months. 


Iowa District Meetings at Wash- 
ington and Grinnell. 
District meetings will be held under the 
auspices of the Iowa Independent Tele 
phone Association at Washington on Oct 

ber 17 and at Grinnell on October 18. 
Secretary Chas. C. Deering, in his an 
nouncement of these two meetings, states 
that matters of great importance to t! 
industry will be discussed, so al] membe! 
who possibly can attend should be present 
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\lathews discussed at length the relation 
hip ot the utilities with their patrons and 
the methods by which complaints should 
he handled. His paper will be presented 
in a future issue. 
“Lookmg lorward,” was the subject of 
a most interesting and inspiring address 
hy A. R 
mercial superintendent of the Illinois Bell 
Mr. 


the value of confidence, co-operation and 


Bone, of Chicago, general com- 


Telephone Co. Bone touched upon 
harmony and that spirit of one-for-all and 
all-for-one in which friendliness and help- 
fulness predominate. 

He presented a “look forward” for the 
employes, the executives, the stockholders, 
and the public, as regards the telephone 
utility. Mr. will 
lished in one of our future issues. 


Bone’s paper be pub- 
An open forum on toll service develop- 
next number on the 
eram. J. C. Poole, of 
of the 
topic 


ment was the pro- 
Lincoln, general 
Lincoln Telephone Co., 


“Toll 


manager 
spoke on the Revenues in 
Small Exchanges.” 

“Ten or fifteen years of commission in- 
vestigation,” Mr. “has not 
solution for the rural 
the plants of 250 telephones or 


said Poole, 


offered a small, 
plants 
less. After 20 years of operation, these 
rural plants are nearing the end of their 
existence and no 
more in them. 
Toll Service Development. 
“As operating expenses cannot well be 


reduced, there is only one source of addi- 


one wants to put any 


tional revenue—from toll service.” 

Mr. Poole presented statistics which in- 
dicate that the greater percentage of calls 
go to the largest exchanges in order to 
indicate the possibilities of toll develop- 


ment. 
“The operating margins,’ said = Mr. 
Poole, “are so small that slight let-downs 


in service will spell decreased revenue.” 

“The toll outlet should be your revenue 
inlet,” he declared in closing. 

‘ree Service vs. Tolls,” was the sub- 
ject discussed by R. P. Dexter, of Galva, 
general manager of the Galva Telephone 
Co. “*‘Sunshine’ circuits may be found on 
the farmer lines together with free toll 
service,” Mr. Dexter stated, defining the 

shine” circuits as those that operate 
only in clear weather. He then named 
three factors that operate against Inde- 
pendent companies as the farmer-owned 
lines, free toll circuits, and a general in- 
difference of managers toward them. 

“It is not business,” said Mr. Dexter, 
“to give away something that costs to 
produce—and that is what free toll serv- 
ice ts.” Then he related the experience of 
the Galva company and how it was forced 
by the Galesburg company to put in a 
toll charge. 





Illinois’ Good Annual Convention 


(Continued from page 16.) 


The next speaker was F. A. Norris, of 
Monmouth, general manager of the Mon- 
mouth Telephone Co., who discussed the 
construction of short-haul toll plants. He 
farmer line construc 


described types of 


tion and lines which will give good toll 


service. In his opinion, the grounded line 
circuit should he given no consideration. 
said Mr. Nor- 


ris, “cannot build all the toll lines to the 


“The larger companies,” 


small exchanges and so they have to de- 
haul toll 
Sooner or later, every short haul 


pend upon the short lines as 
feeders. 
line will be a part of a long haul line.” 
Discussing the right of way, the speak 
that it take the 


direct line and parallels with power lines 


er stated should most 


should be avoided on account of inter- 


ference. Too great stress cannot be laid 
upon the right of way and the time will 
come, he predicted, when the private right 
of way will be required. Therefore, he 
advocated making a start now. 

The speaker favored the use of treated 
poles and the use of six-inch top poles 
where four arms of six or ten-pin capacity 
are required. Copper wire, he declared, is 
better than iron and at the present prices 
is not out of reach of the companies. Good 
petticoat insulators should be used regard- 
the kind of Phantom cir- 


cuits should be put in when a line is built 


less of wire. 
and a suitable transposition system should 
be adopted. 

Discussing the maintenance of lines, Mr. 
Norris advocated inspection at least once 
a vear, at which times the trees should be 
trimmed and high resistance joints elimi- 
nated. 

“When 


tance,” said he in closing, “they want to 


people want to talk long dis- 
talk today and not tomorrow.” 

The discussion of the toll lines was par- 
ticipated in by J. G. Mitchell, of Spring- 
field; R. P. Dexter, of 
Schwarz, Jerseyville; C. W. 
Chicago; E. D. Glandon, of 
and E. R. Allen, of Savanna. 

In this discussion it was emphasized 
that the short-haul toll line developed 
the long-haul business and free service 
should be eliminated. By means of good, 
intensive maintenance, installation of ad- 
ditional toll leads has been delayed and 
it was pointed out that the total minutes 
or hours a circuit is out of order during a 
month is astonishing when a record is 
taken. The factor of laziness of both 
operators and managers in handling and 
developing toll business was emphasized 
in connection with the maintenance of the 
circuits. 

The Thursday Morning Session. 

Upon the opening of the Thursday 
morning session, President Gordon intro- 
duced Chas. C. Deering, of Des Moines, 
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Galva; J. G. 
McRea, of 
Pittstield ; 






lowa, secretary-treasurer of the United 
Association 
President I. B. 


the national association 


States Independent Telephone 
took the 
Mackinnon of 


who place of 

Mr. Deering spoke of the effectivenes 
of state 
that 
doing most 


work and declared 


Illinois is one of the 


association 
associations 
work Ile 


the activity of the associations in watch 


effective spoke of 
ing the legislation which comes up about 
every two years and pleaded that attention 
be given to the notices and the informa 
tion sent out from association offices 


District meetings, Mr. Deering declared, 


are splendid for getting telephone men 
and women acquainted Hle advocated 
that everyone get into association work 


as all profit from it, even the non-member 
companies. The value of membership in 
the national organization was pointed out 


and Mr. 


legislation 


Deering stated that the national 


which is watched by the or 


ganization is very important but is not 


seen as closely as the state legislation. 


Colonel Frank L. Smith, of Dwight, 


chairman of the Illinois Commerce Com 


mission, was introduced by President 


Gordon, who expressed the pleasure of the 
association in being 


honored by his pres 
ence. Colonel Smith said in part 
Commission Chairman Tells Attitude. 


“T have not come here for the purpose 
of telling you how to run your business, 
but with the hope that my mere presence 
would indicate to you, and through you 
to the people of Illinois, that the change 


and changing conditions are bringing 


which 
the public, and the regulatory body which 


closer together the utilities serve 


conserves their interest and the utilities’ 
interests. 

A few years ago an invitation such as 
this to a member of a regulatory body 
might have been looked upon with sus 
picion; he might have been afraid that 


harm might come to him, to have come 
among you and attempt to give you sug- 
gestions not as to how to run your busi 
ness, but as to how you and the regulatory 
body can get on together and best serve 
all parties interested. 

My experience on this commission has 
been short—only about eighteen months 
but in a modest way I have had a career. 
| have had a business career in the coun 
try, and I may say that a country experi- 
ence, whether in business, law, or what- 
ever it has been, gives one such divers 
opportunities that even a human being like 
myself may imbibe some knowledge. 

I come here firm in the belief that there 
was a time when a public utility might 
pursue policies different than 
those they can pursue today. I hold that 
this Western empire lere has been de- 
veloped by a broad policy that the regu- 


entirely 
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latory body of today would not permit. 
There is a vast difference in a saturated 
community and in one that needs develop- 


ment. You take the great Northwest; 
there was no more capable character ever 
lived than the man who, through his 
genius, money and engineering, developed 
that country. He may have pursued poli- 
cies that the people of today would not 
permit. ‘ 

When you come in before the Illinois 
Commerce Commission and ask that that 
commission give unto you a rate that will 
give you a fair return upon the property 
usable in the business, many of you, of 
necessity, come with the property whose 
inception was in the days of which I have 
just spoken, and you may in a measure 
be entitled to a return upon it. You 
have your ingenious and bright ways—it 
is not necessary for me to give you any 
advice—but the point I want to make with 
the public utilities of the state of Illinois 
is this—that the changed and changing 
conditions have entirely revolutionized the 
business that you have. 

Commission Public Servants—Utility 
Operators Trustees. 

I hold that the Illinois Commerce Com- 
missioners are the public servants to regu- 
late your independence; and then, I am 
going to make this statement—that you are 
trustees of the property that you hold, 
and that this property belongs to the 
public. 

I am not going to take from you prop- 
erty that is justly yours, but I believe that 
your property, under the existing law, be- 
longs to the public in the seyse that you 
are the trustees and the servants of the 
public, just as the Illinois Commerce Com- 
missioners are. I believe that under the 
laws, if the Illinois Commerce Commis- 
sion will do its duty, and if the utilities 
will do theirs and make to the commis- 
sion a proper showing of their property, 
the public will agree that the utility com- 
mission should give to you a right to re- 
turn adequately upon the fair valuation of 
the property. 

Changing conditions will occasion, of 
course, a slight expansion up or down, 
but I hold that we should get together 
and have a proper understanding and stop 
this everlasting talk of questioning each 
other. I have heard the integrity ques- 
tioned of the politician and I have heard 
the integrity of the commission ques- 
tioned, but the time has come when your 
business and the Illinois Commerce Com- 
mission’s business should be so thoroughly 
understood by each other, that you can- 
not help but prosper. If you cannot pros- 
per, the public suffers. 

You, in turn, are entitled to employ such 
a cost of operation that is fair to the pub- 
lic who is to “pay the freight.” In the 
earlier days you may have employed, of 
necessity, some methods you would not 
employ today. There grew up a feeling 
that the public had nothing to do with the 
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business. “This is our property and we 
will do just as we please.” 

If you have such people in the utility 
field, it is not my place to ask you to 
throw them out—but if you would suc- 
ceed, that is what you will do. Unless 
you can serve the public cheaper than the 
public can serve themselves, you are going 
to have municipal ownership. As long as 
you can do it cheaper, just so long will 
you serve the public in the various ways 
you now enjoy. 

Public Easily Misguided. 

The public is easily misguided because 
they have not the time to give individual 
attention to matters that concern them 
very vitally. Take the politician who gives 
365 days a year to his work, and the other 
man who holds a house-cleaning upon cer- 
tain stated periods. The latter may be 
successful, but we who pay 365 days’ at- 
tention have greater success. 

I believe that the time is now here in 
Illinois, on behalf of the Illinois Com- 
merce Commission, when you men repre- 
senting a utility should come before the 
Illinois Commerce Commission without a 
desire for litigation. I take it that you 
feel that you should have an advance of 
rates whenever you appear before the com- 
mission, but no lasting prosperity can 
come to any utility only upon a reduction, 
which is fundamental. If you seil some- 
thing cheaper, you can sell more of it. 

After considerable argument with one 
utility, there was taken from its gross 
revenue 3% million dollars, upon the the- 
ory that that would make it money, with 
the further statement that it would pro- 
duce a better valuation for the stock and 
bondholders of his company. This idea, 
coming from the country, was not well 
accepted, but eventually, upon a promise 
which I would be willing to make to any 
utility—if you will accept the rates we 
give and honestly try them—they accepted. 

Its stock was 47—today it is above par 
and it is making more net money than it 
made before. 

They have a great field in Chicago to 
operate upon. They can accomplish what 
perhaps we, in the smaller towns, cannot 
accomplish; but if you ever expect to 
continue in the utility business, you have 
got to sell your product for less than the 
public thinks they can manufacture for 
themselves. 

Commission’s Trying Situation. 

The Illinois Commerce Commission had 
a very trying situation. I sometimes envy 
those who preceded us. It has received 
considerable condemnatoin because it 
raised rates. Before we are through, it 
may be possible that this commission may 
be condemned because it has or has not 
reduced the rates, but it is not easy to 
readjust a situation with such an abnormal 
expansion. It is hard on the public, be- 
cause the first starting-back came to them. 
It started with the farmer—his dollar is 
so limited—but he will pull through and 
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we will all pull through, providing we all 
pull together. 

I am glad to have this opportunity that 
you might understand that the [Illinois 
Commerce Commission is going to do it 
duty as it sees it; that it denies that it i: 
a political body; that it denies that any 
utility in this state can dominate it; that i 
denies that it will set any rules or regu 
lations in this state other than what, in 
its judgment, seems best so to do. 

We are an ordinary bunch of fellows: 
we have had experiences with many men 
in many lines, and have discovered that 
they are all human. And I ask you on 
behalf of the Illinois Commerce Commis- 
sion to believe that whatever justice will 
warrant we are going to try to give you. 
Also believe this—that in the changing 
conditions we are going to expect you to 
co-operate with the public, to the end that 
by that yourselves may be benefited. 

We will not endeavor to run your bust- 
ness, but we will not make rates upon the 
basis of equality of cost of operation. We 
are not going to make a rate of profit, if 
we feel there is such a condition existing. 
If there is going to be no merit in the 
utility business, such as in other lines of 
business, if all are to be treated on the 
same basis and permitted to employ any 
cost of operation that you want, we will 
value your properties equally; but we will 
not permit a cost of operation to be em- 
ployed just to absorb abnormal profits. 
There is a utility in that state today. 

The whole subject is not a question of 
the valuation of the property. That is one 
of the least importance in the regulation 
of the work. Valuation is not the thing. 
If you would reduce the cost of operation 
to the present-day basis, you do not pay 
the slightest attention to their valuation. 
A $160,000,000 corporaion, at 5 per cent, 
is $8,000,000. How long does it take to 
absorb $8,000,000 when you spend $50,000 
in operation? It has been done, and prob- 
ably will be done again.” 


Training for Public Utility Work. 

Following Colonel Smith’s address, the 
convention gave attention to the subject, 
“University Preparation for Public Util- 
ity Careers,” presented by Dean C. M. 
Thompson, of the college of commerce, 
University of Illinois, Urbana. Dean 
Thompson confessed that after more than 
20 years of educational work he is getting 
a viewpoint of commercial education t':at 
he never before had. Since the war ‘he 
number of those taking a commercial 
course at the University of Illinois !.as 
increased from 600 to 2,100. 

In the past the university has been 
training students for competitive ind:s- 
tries, trusting that the man with the mst 
brains would come out on top. D: in 
Thompson is now changing his. views 2 id 
men are being trained to work efficien ly 
and earn a fair return for stockholders 

In referring to the two types of bu i- 
ness education—university and trade sch¢ 21 
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—the speaker declared there was a marked 
difference. In trade schools the tendency 
is to teach how to sharpen tools, but the 
university ought to go farther, for sooner 
or later tool sharpening does no good— 
tools have to be made, and public utilities 
are looking for men who can make tools 
when necessary. 

The typical young man after gradua- 
tion is just like any other young man, ac- 
cording to the speaker. 

“We want to train these men to be 
honest, upstanding and willing to work 
kard—to go into work with the idea of 
creating a career, not a job,” declared 
Dean Thompson in closing. 

George R. Jones, of Chicago, secretary 
of the Public Service Co. of Northern 
Illinois, led the discussion which followed 
Dean Thompson’s address. He declared 
that it is the most natural thing in the 
world for the public utilities to take ad- 
vantage of what the University of Illinois 
has to offer. The utilities should help 
the university and this help he divided 
into two parts, the educational and the 
personal. 

The utilities should do their share and 
send speakers to the university to interest 
the students in the utilities. Perhaps 
courses should be established in the high 
schools to prepare students in the funda- 
mentals. 

On the personal side, an interest should 
be taken in the students who enter the 
employ of the utilities each year. They 
should be guided carefully for two or 
three years and every effort made to 
develop them into valuable executives. 

Others participating in the discussion 
were A. R. Bone, of Chicago; C. B. 
Cheadle, of Joliet; J. G. Mitchell, of 
Springfield; and C. W. McRea, of Chi- 
cago, all of whom endorsed the idea of 
college courses in preparation for public 
utility work. 

Upon conclusion of the discussion, the 
report of the nominating committee for 
the election of directors was presented by 
A. R. Patterson. It named all the retir- 
ing directors. Upon motion, the report 
was adopted and the directors were de- 
clared re-elected. 


f.dvocate Change in U. S. Association. 


1. H. Knipe, of Olney, was then recog- 
‘ed by President Gordon and stated that 
desired to present a resolution, which 
requested Secretary Mitchell to read. 
. Mitchell then read this resolution: 


Whereas, It appears that certain de- 
‘opments are current in the telephone 
iustry of the United States; and 
Whereas, The business interests en- 
‘ged in the furnishing of local and long 
“stance telephone seryice and the manu- 
cture of the necessary equipment and 
aterials therefor have certain interests 
‘1 common which can best be conserved 
‘united and co-operative action; and 
Whereas, There are in existence in a 
number of the states of the Union indi- 
vidual state telephone associations com- 
prising in their membership the business 
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interests identified with the telephone in- 
dustry in such states; and 

Whereas, There is now in existence a 
telephone association known as the United 
States Independent Telephone Association 


which is active throughout the entire 
country ; and 

Whereas, A greater community of co- 
operative effort is desired between all of 
the business interests identified with the 
telephone industry of the nation; 

Therefore, Be It Resolved, That it is 
the sense of this regular annual meeting 
of the Illinois Telephone Association in 
session at the Jefferson Hotel, Peoria, II1., 
on October 5, 1922, that certain modifica- 
tions in the relations between the national 
association and the various state associa- 
tions should be brought about, which mod- 
ifications may be briefly enumerated as 
follows: 


(1) That the name of the national tele- 
phone association shall be changed so that 
it shall more clearly indicate an associa- 
tion representing the entire industry. 

(2) That each state telephone associa- 
tion shall elect annually one or more 
directors (as may be later determined) to 
represent such state association as a mem- 
ber of the board of directors of the na- 
tional association. 

(3) That the operating companies gen- 
erally designated as the Bell companies 
be admitted upog a uniform and equitable 
basis to membership in the national asso- 
ciation when such admission to member- 
ship is required because of existing or 
future memberships of the companies gen- 
erally known as the Bell companies in the 
state associations. 

(4) That the board of directors of the 
national association elect by ballot a num- 
ber of directors at large (the number to 
be determined later), such directors at 
large to represent the manufacturing, job- 
bing, and supply interests. 

(5) That the board of directors of the 
national association elect an executive 
committee to consist of not less than five 
members nor more than eleven members, 
with authority to act for the board of 
directors, which executive committee shall 
report to the board of directors of the 
national association at the next regular or 
special meeting of such board. 

(6) That an assessment scheme be de- 
vised by which the revenues of the na- 
tional association shall be provided by the 
several underlying state associations on a 
basis compatible with the local conditions 
in each state, such basis of assessment to 
be made by the directors of the national 
association each year. 

(7) That the secretary-treasurer of the 
Illinois Telephone Association be in- 
structed to transmit separate copies of this 
resolution to the president, vice-president, 
secretary and treasurer of each of the ex- 
isting state telephone associations. 

(8) That the president and secretary- 
treasurer of the Illinois Telephone Asso- 
ciation be instructed to present these reso- 
lutions in the convention of the national 
association to be held at the Hotel Sher- 
man in Chicago, IIl., this month. 


Mr. Knipe moved the adoption of the 
resolution and upon it being properly sec- 
onded was carried without any debate, 

In transmitting copies of these resolu- 
tions to the officials of the state telephone 
associations, the following letter, signed 
by Secretary-Treasurer J. G. Mitchell, 
was sent: 

“At a conference of state telephone 
executives held at the St. Paul Hotel, St. 
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Paul, Minn., July 21 and 22, 1922, the sug- 
gestion of a national telephone association 
in which the revenues of the national asso- 
ciation should be collected by and through 
the state telephone association organiza- 
tions was broached by J. M. Plaister, of 
Fort Dodge, Iowa, and commented on by 
F. B. MacKinnon and others. 

It appeared in the ensuing discussion 
that this general scheme would require 
some modifications inasmuch as a num- 
ber of the state telephone associations now 
comprise Bell telephone companies in their 
membership. 

The Illinois Telephone Association has 
always been in favor of the adoption of 
some democratic scheme by which the 
directors of the national telephone associa- 
tion should be elected by the several un- 
derlying state associations. 

In order to present a basis for the dis- 
cussion of the suggestion presented to the 
conference of state telephone association 
executives by Mr. Plaister by outlining 
roughly a means by which some of the 
expressed objections might be met, the 
following resolutions were presented and 
adopted at the regular annual meeting of 
the Illinois: Telephone Association at the 
Jefferson Hotel, Peoria, Ill., on October 
5, 1922, and are transmitted to you as 
ordered at that time.” 

The Concluding Session. 

“The Culture of Enthusiasm—a Shot in 
the Arm,” an address delivered by Olin 
Mason Caward, received the closest atten- 
tion of operators and telephone men at the 
beginning of the concluding session on 
Thursday afternoon. Based upon a study 
of 5,000 men in the army Mr. Caward, 
who was chaplain of a regiment serving 
on the front lines in France, laid down 
five rules which he guaranteed would fill 
a person with enthusiasm—and those who 
heard his address were fully convinced 
that they will. The rules which Mr. 
Caward presented were: 

Absolute faith in the power of the 
human will. 

All the physical fitness you can get. 

A policed and organized “dome.” 

The golden art of self-abandonment. 

Cultivation of the little glad habit. 

These points were all explained and 
illustrated clearly and forcefully by Mr 
Caward and undoubtedly many of his 
audience are now cultivating them. 

Judge F. J. Stransky, of Savanna, 
delivered the final address on the program. 
He scored the interference of government, 
state and national, with legitimate business 
and declared that the attitude of the gov- 
ernment toward business is based upon the 
theory that all men are dishonest and that 
they must be watched that they keep with- 
in the straight and narrow path. 

This, Judge Stransky declared, is a 
wrong philosophy and not right. Men and 
women are honest nine times out of ten 
and a dishonest man is the exception. The 
correct theory is that all men are honest 
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and regulations should be for the guid- 
ance of honest men and not for catching 
«lishonest men. 

Assistance is needed from the state and 
national governments, Judge Stransky de- 
clared, to help business, not to throw 
around it a mass of regulations costing 
money to The public utilities, 
he stated, have unfortunately become the 

football of politics. The people should 
know more about the government and do 
more than read the newspapers. 

“Why can a little mutual 
company get more in government circles 
than a large corporation?” questioned 
Judge Stransky. “Back of prejudice is 
self-interest founded on votes. The 200 
farmers back of the mutual company are 
200 votes; the corporation has possibly 50 
stockholders — 200 votes to 50 votes. 
_ Human nature has never changed since 
the world was created and one of the 
elements of human nature is 
selfishness.” 

Judge Stransky stated that he does not 
advocate bringing public utilities into pol- 
itics any more than they are now. “We 
have been too busy with business inter- 
said he, “to think much about 

It is up to us to interest people 


observe. 


telephone 


cardinal 


ests,” 
politics. 
in our cause, to make it their cause. 

“Propaganda—the art of blowing your 
own horn and getting others to join your 
band—is what should be followed. Appeal 
to human nature; appeal to the selfish- 
ness of people to get them to hold stock 
in your utility. The biggest booster we 
have is a man who holds but one share of 
stock, but he .knows what we are doing, 
trying to do. Before he became a stock- 
holder, he was suspicious of us.” 

The speaker advocated scattering the 
stock as widely as possible and declared 
that utilities should be efficient and honest 
and entitled to what they ask. 

“Votes are the big things in the pol- 
iticians’ minds,” declared the speaker. 
“They are the little grease pots which carry 
things through. Let’s make our grease 
pots formidable so that politicians will 
know. You cannot mix politics and busi- 
ness any more than religion and govern- 
ment. 

“My remarks are not directed to parti- 
san politics but to the individual,” said 
Judge Stransky in concluding. 

The report of the resolutions committee 
was presented by C. B. Cheadle, of Joliet, 
who after reading it moved its adoption. 
This being seconded, the resolutions were 
put to vote and adopted as a whole. The 
resolutions are: 


Resolved, That we, the telephone com- 
panies of Illinois, regard with gratifica- 
tion a tendency toward a better under- 
standing, sympathy and a desire for 
mutual co-operation among the telephone 
companies of Illinois and their patrons 
and the Illinois Commerce Commission, 
and that we believe every effort should be 
made that is reasonably possible to in- 
crease and foster friendly relations and a 
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larger measure of sympathetic co-operation 
among all. persons and agencies interested 
in the telephone industry. 

Reso:ved, ‘Rat we give our heartiest 
approval to the general tendency manitest 
throughout the past year among the tele- 
phone companies of the state to inagurate 
and carry on campaigns of education by 
means ot newspaper advertising, circulars, 
public addresses and other means to ac- 
quaint the public with the essential facts 
relating to the telephone industry and in 
order to create and foster a condition of 
increased contidence, and mutual respect 
between the telephone companies and their 
patrons and we earnestly urge a continu- 
ance and increase in the etforts of the 
various companies in that direction. 

Resolved, That we thank the board of 
directors of the Illinois Telephone Asso- 
ciation for its efforts, in conjunction of 
representatives of other utilities in the 
state, to secure the adoption of a course 
in the University of Illinois for the train- 
ing of young men in the various phases 
of public utility business; and we espe- 
cially thank Dean C. M. Thompson of the 
university for the splendid address deliv- 
ered by him before the convention on that 
subject and for the ready co-operation he 
has given the joint committee represent- 
ing the various utilities in their efforts to 
secure the adoption of such a course. 

Resolved, That we recommend to the 
board of directors of thiseassociation that 
it cause a thorough investigation to be 
made into the matter of taxation of utili- 
ties in Illinois, either independently of or 
in conjunction with representatives of 
other utility business, to the end that the 
present condition of exorbitant and un- 
reasonable taxation of such utilities be 
remedied; particularly do we believe it 
necessary to take this action at this time 
in view of the fact of the probable adop- 
tion of a new constitution for Illinois by 
vote of the people soon to be held which 
will involve a complete readjustment of 
methods and practice in the levying and 
collection of taxes in the state. 

Resolved, Further, that the board of 
directors be and it is hereby requested, 
through its proper officers or committees, 
to meet and confer with representative of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission and 
the Illinois Commerce Commission with a 
view that in the future any inquiries, re- 
ports or other documents called for or 
required to be made up by the various 
telephone companies of the state shall be 
prepared in as simp‘e a manner as possible 
and in such a way that the various com- 
panies may readily furnish the informa- 
tion desired without the employment of 


expert help with the expense incident 
thereto. 
Additional resolutions adopted were: 


One expressing thanks to Colonel Frank 
L. Smith and J. Howard Mathews, chair- 
man and service engineer, respectively, of 
the Illinois Commerce Commission, for 
the very good addresses delivered before 
the convention; another of appreciation 
for the efficient and unselfish manner in 
which the board. of directors has served 
during the past year; an acknowledgment 
of gratitude to all who delivered address- 
es or presented papers and to all of the 
committees whose efforts made the con- 
vention a success. 


It was also voted that thanks be ex- 
tended to Michael Finn, manager of the 
convention bureau, Peoria Association of 
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making 


Commerce, for his aid in 
vision for the comfort and entertainment 
of the members of the association during 
the convention; to P. G. Rennick for his 
part in making the occasion an enjoyable 
Peoria and to the 
Hotel for 


pro- 


one; to the press of 
management of the Jefferson 
their assistance. 

President Gordon 
personnel of a legislative committee of 21 
members and a membership committee of 
nine members. There being no further 
business, the convention adjourned. 

The three-day convention was wound 
up with a banquet and dance on Thursday 
evening, the last day of the meeting. The 
attendance was much beyond what was 
anticipated and everyone had a most en- 
joyable time. The speakers of the even- 
ing were: Dean C. M. Thompson, of the 
college of commerce, University of Illi- 
nois, and P. G. Rennick, of Peoria. 

Following Mr. Rennick’s address was 
a “surprise” entertainment and the evening 
closed with general dancing. 

The operators’ convention and confer- 
which was conducted by W. S. 
Vivian, of Chicago, on each day of the 
convention, was attended, about 
100 operators being registered. A num- 
ber of papers were read, among them the 
following : 

“Operators’ Problems and Qualifica- 
tions,’ by Miss Ruth Hemptfling, chief 
operator, Monmouth Telephone Co., Mon 
mouth; “The Tributary Office Operator 
and Her Duties,” by Miss Vina Braugh- 
ton, chief operator of the Lincoln Tele- 
phone Co., Lincoln; “Things the Record- 
ing Operator Should Know and Do,” by 
Miss Ruby Green, chief operator of the 
Hoopeston Telephone Co., Hoopeston: 
“Responsibility of Line Operator at Toll 
Center,” by Miss Katherine Sullivan, chief 
operator of the Illinois Bell Telephone Co.. 
Peoria; “Building, Clearing and Super- 
vising of Toll Circuits,’ by Miss Maie 
Kee, chief operator, Murphysboro Tele 
phone Co., Carbondale; “Different Kinds 
of Toll Calls,” by Miss Margaret Dallas. 
chief operator, Vermilion County Tele- 
phone Co., Danville. 


then announced the 


ence, 


largely 


Arkansas Asscciation Members 
Have Two-Day District Meet. 


Fifty owners and operators of telephone 
companies throughout southwest Arkansa 
attended the first of a series of six dis 
trict meetings of the Arkansas Telephor 
Association which was held in Prescot' 
September 27 and 28. 

Thomas Stahl, of Siloam Springs, pres! 
dent of the association, opened the meet 
ing and the program: which followed was 
composed of several interesting and help 
ful addresses, general discussions, an: 
questions and answers on toll and loca! 
operating. W. S. Campbell, of Little Roc! 
led the discussions in the operators’ di- 
vision. 
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Chats About Company Doings. 
By Stanley R. Edwards. 

The advertisements published by the 
Kansas City Telephone Co., Kansas City, 
Mo., are always very interesting as they 
contain that touch of human nature which 
attracts instant attention. They are well 
illustrated and sufficient space is taken in 
the newspapers to make the advertise- 
ments of such size that they cannot be 
missed—usually four columns in width are 
used and not less than a half page in 
height. 

Three recent advertisements of the com- 
pany are reproduced on this page. One 
deals with co-operation and gives a spe- 
instance of a call in which eight 
human links are involved. Of these eight, 
the telephone company furnishes but two 
and the remaining six are outside of its 
control. Then three simple rules are given 
which will insure telephone users satis- 
factory service. 

Another advertisement entitled “Beyond 
Control” shows graphically how an inter- 
ruption of service on many lines occurred 
—and yet the cause for this interruption 
was beyond control of the telephone com- 
pany. It does not take much imagination 
for anyone to get the point. 

The subject of cable trouble is dealt 
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One of Those Clear-Cut Ads With Which 
the Kansas City Telephone Co. Ex- 
plains Service Interruptions. 


with in a half-page ad of full column 
iength. The weather as a telephone enemy 
is discussed in this advertisement, the il- 
lustration of which shows a piece of cable 
sheathing placed under a magnifying glass 





in order to show the crystallization of the 
lead. 

While crystallization caused by 
tion may exist for a long time in a cable 
without causing trouble, sudden drops in 
temperature cause a contraction of the air 
within the cable and moisture is sucked 
in through tiny openings where crystal- 
lization has taken place. This moisture, 
of course, wets the paper insulation and 
results in short circuits in the cable. The 
permanent repair is made by cutting out 
the crystallized section of the cable and 
splicing in cable—but all of this 
takes time. 

The advertisements of the Kansas City 


vibra- 


good 


company are worded in language as sim- 
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Entirely Upon 
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“The Person Cutting 


Every day, man) new experiences are recorded at Telephone Headquar. 
Each new experience is carefully an for the purpose of bringing 

out anything that wil! result in the betterment of the service. 
Co-operation is the Driving Force which produces Efficient Service It is 
s weakest link. Therefore 
ne service, we donot hesitate to 
is one of the links 





ask of you, sincere and wholehearted co -ope 
in the chain and is just as vita! as the links 
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EIGHT PERSONS ARE THUS INVOLVED IN THIS CALL 


A chain of eight human tinks can best be welded by 
In this instance, the Telep 
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The Users Are Shown How Necessary to 
Better Service Is Their Co-operation 
With the Operator. 


ple and understandable as possible, leaving 
out all technicalities. From the attitude of 
the general public the officials are con- 
vinced that the campaign is doing a great 
deal to create a favorable opinion of the 
company. 


With a firm confidence in the future 
and in its own territory, the Panhandle 
Telephone System, with headquarters at 
Memphis, Texas, made its plans early in 
the year for a large number of improve- 
ments to its exchanges and toll lines. The 
system is owned and operated by the 
Hendricks brothers. 
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Many of these plans have been accom- 
plished and others are under way. A new 
switchboard and office equipment of the 
latest type have been completed at the 
Paducah office. Most of the lines at the 
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The Term “Cable Trouble’’ Is Meaningless 
to the Average Telephone Subscriter— 
This Ad Makes it Mean Something. 


different exchanges and offices, 17 in num- 
ber, have undergone 
hauling and have been greatly improved 
The system comprises something over 
400 miles of toll pole line, the circuit 
miles being more, of course. 


considerable over- 


And it may 
be of interest to note that it occupies its 
own territory exclusively and at no point 
is in competition with any other company. 
The territory is composed of seven coun- 
ties that form a block and is in one of 
the best agricultural parts of the state. 
Up to this year the toll lines have been 
metallic, with a 
grounded, so that the plan to make every- 
thing metallic and all artery lines of No. 
10 gauge hard drawn copper, means quite 
an undertaking. Just how far the com- 
pany has progressed may be estimated 
when it is considered that already seven 
carloads of copper and poles have been 
unloaded at different points in the com- 
pany’s territory since March 1. Most of 


considerable portion 
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this material has been installed and the 
balance is on the ground ahead of the 
construction crews. 

This work, in addition to the company’s 
activities in rebuilding its local exchange 
lines and generally improving the system, 
means that there have been some busy 
times down in the Texas territory. 

One of the main artery lines—which ex- 
tends from Wellington to Crosbyton via 
Memphis, Turkey, Matador and Roaring 
Springs—will be completed about Jan- 
uary 15. This circuit will be full No. 10 
gauge copper and its pole line will be 
practically new over the entire distance, 
about 164 miles, with a branch artery run- 
ning from Matador east to Paducah, a 
distance of 35 miles. 

By this means the whole system will be 
linked together as a network, which will 
mean much to the owners in handling 
their business, besides affording better 
service to the public. 





The large amount of telephone plant 
which is placed at the disposal of the sub- 
scriber every time he takes his receiver 
from the hook and asks for a number was 
well illustrated recently by Guy A. Myers, 
representing the Southern Bell Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., in an address before the 
Rotary Club of Charlotte, N. C. 

“The telephone you use,” said he, “rep- 
resents only 2 per cent of the equipment 
necessary to give you telephone service. 

“To hold a conversation, it is necessary 
that the 136 parts of your telephone func- 
tion properly; that the operators do the 25 
things necessary for setting up the call 
properly; that the 600 parts, aside from 
the instrument itself, which help carry the 
call, all work just right; that none of the 
1,200 connections, all made by hand, func- 
tion other than as they should; that the 
subscriber call the right number, stand 
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close to and speak distinctly into the 
transmitter, answer the telephone promptly 
when it rings and treat the telephone 
equipment as carefully as its delicate con- 
struction requires.” 





An attractive competition among the 
various offices and exchanges of the Al- 
berta Government Telephones, Edmonton, 
Alberta, Can., was recently completed 
when a first prize of $50 and shield and 
a second prize of $25 and diploma were 
offered for competition to be awarded to 
the first and second best kept offices in 
the government’s system. 

Special features and points were em- 
phasized and marks given according to 
the manner in which these regulations had 
been lived up to. The awarding of the 
marks and points was as follows: 
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joining the offices; others had used the 
letters “A. G. T.,” while still more—who 
could not make gardens for local reasons 
—had turned the grounds into well kept 
tennis courts. 

In making the award considerable dif- 
ficulty was experienced with several of 
the exchanges as their closeness to each 
other was remarkable. However, after 
careful thought, Calgary North Hill Ex- 
change was awarded first prize, and Stet- 
tler exchange the second prize. 


Summaries of Reports of Class A 
Companies for July. 

The reports of Class A telephone com- 
panies filed with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission have been showing a slow but 
steady readjustment. The July statement 
compiled by the commission’s bureau of 


ae . , statistics, which is reproduced on_ this 
Originality of ideas displayed........ 15 page, indicates a decrease of 1.65 per cent 
Cleanliness and system of the interior . ‘ : ‘ 
“angie a in the ratio of expenses to revenues last 
The best kept garden, window boxes July from July, 1921. The decrease for 
or floral decorations ...........++. the first seven months of this year has 
Neatest and best kept grounds....... 15 ees EOE per cout 
Neatest and best sanitary conveniences. 15 a 
General appearance of premises....... 25 Another point indicative of the oft-her- 
— alded “return to normalcy” is the increase 
EEE. Keanads cccteiedececounekiiee 100 


A. M. Mitchell, auditor of the Alberta 
Government Telephones, was the official 
judge and had the pleasure of inspecting 
thoroughly the interior economy and ex- 
terior display of the many exchanges 
which had entered the contest. 

In his final report he emphasizes the 
extreme care given to cleanliness every- 
where, the system and method evidenced 
in almost all cases for speed and accuracy 
in work, and the general aspect of at- 
tractiveness exhibited. 

Some of the offices had ingeniously ar- 
ranged white-washed stones representing 
the telephone and the A. G. T. slogan, 
“The Silent Partner,” in the grounds ad- 


of 17.8 per cent in the operating income 
for July over that of the preceding July— 
which increase is greater than it has been 
for several months. The net operating 
revenue, too, is higher—16.2 per cent 
above that for the same month in 1921. 
These figures bring the average increase 
for the seven months up to 144 per cent 
in the operating income and 15.8 per cent 
in the net revenues. 

An item which does not compare so 
favorably with that of last year is taxes 
assignable to operation. This has increased 
about 11 per cent for the month of July 
over July, 1921, while the average increase 
for the seven-month period has been al- 
most 18 per cent. 





end of month 
Revenues: 
Subscribers’ station revenues 


SE MEE Chess chs.cWe leads 50 > 660000.0% 
Miscellaneous toll line revenues 
Sundry miscellaneous revenues 
Licensee revenue—Cr. 
Licensee revenue—Dr. 


Telephone operating revenues 
Expenses: 


eeeee 


All other maintenance 
Traffic expenses 
Commercial expenses 

Telephone operating expenses 
Net telephone operating revenues 
Other operating revenues 
Other operating expenses 
Uncollectible operating revenues 
Taxes assignable to operations 


Operating income 





*Less than one-tenth of one per cent. 








Public pay station revenues ............. 
Miscellaneous exchange service revenues.... 


eee ee eee eee eee 


Depreciation of plant and equipment ... 


ee 
ee ee 


General and miscellaneous expenses .. 


\ Operating income before deducting taxes.... 


Ratio of expenses to revenues, per cent 


-———For the month of July——————_, For the seven months ending with July. 
Increase or de- 


Item. 
Number of company stations in service at 

















crease (7). crease (7). 
Ratio, Ratio, 

1922. 1921. Amount. Pct. 1922. 1921. Amount. Pct. 

b ae 10,140,484 9,642,572 497,912 5.2 

ead $31,300,682 $28,990,149 $2,310,533 8.0. $217,618,469 $201,194,760 $16,423,709 8.2 
dated 2,090,999 1,909,794 181,205 9.5 14,995,865 ,222,940 72,925 5.4 

418,904 430,130 411,226 2.6 2,933,144 2,932,567 577 s 
sien 12,963,920 11,523,742 1,440,178 12.5 85,360,596 78,816,657 6,543,939 8.3 
ae 1,397,430 1,321,961 75,469 5.7 9,614,747 8,940,577 674,170 7.5 
kiocen 835,060 696,054 139,006 20.0 5,624,837 4,615,740 1,009,097 21.9 
neas 1,837,911 1,716,456 121,455 7A 12,368,624 11,518,497 ,127 7.4 
aeons 1,836,522 1,715,566 120,956 71 12,366,202 11,510,192 856,010 7.4 
neies $49,008,384 $44,872,720 $4,135,664 9.2 $336,150,080 $310,731,546 $25,418,534 8.2 
caanill $ 7,214,817 $ 6,439,884 $ 774,933 12.0 $49,255,841 $43,906,398 $5,349,443 12.2 
site 7,523,096 ° 7,080,331 442,765 6.3 48,434,554 45,660,909 2,773,645 6.1 
eae 14,112,124 | 13,464,238 647,886 4.8 93,218,079 92,188,064 1,030,015 1.1 
ond 4,423,011 4,313,768 109,243 2.5 30,959,247 29,652,684 1,306,563 4.4 
Sinwats 2,296,159 2,012,036 284,123 14.1 15,792,736 14,288,326 1,504,410 10.5 
‘anes $35,569,207 $33,310,257 $2,258,950 6.8 $237,660,457 $225,696,381 $11,964,076 5.3 
Jiewen $13,439,177 $11,562,463 $1,876,714 16.2 $98,489,623 $ 85,035,165 $13,454,458 15.8 
ened 737 4,555 43,818 83.8 5,863 26,256 420,393 +77.7 
ieee 1,315 2,647 41,332 750.3 9,318 20,231 410,913 753.9 
aene 247,598 169,861 77,737 45.8 1,668,584 1,072,090 596,494 55.6 
13,191,001 11,394,510 1,796,491 15.8 96,817,584 83,969,100 12,848,484 15.3 
anus 3,648,420 3,291,101 357,319 10.9 25,270,696 21,444,749 2,825,947 17.8 
ieee $ 9.542.581 $ 8,103.409 $1,439,172 17.8 $ 71,546,888 $ 62,524.351 $ 9,022,537 14.4 
canted 72.58 74.23 Fase ~ ccc 70.70 72.63 2 


Increase or de- 
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Commissions, Courts and Councils 


Discussion and Rulings of State Bodies Having Supervision Over Telephone 


Companies—Decisions of Courts in Matters of Interest to Public Utilities 


and Actions of City 


Eastman Offers Rochester Tele- 
phone Stock Control. 

George Eastman, millionaire kodak 
manufacturer, made public October 2 a let- 
ter to the conference committee on Roches- 
ter telephone matters in which he offers 
to buy the voting control in the Rochester 
Telephone Corp. and to donate the stock 
to the people of Rochester, N. Y., “the 
title thereto to be vested in three Rochester 
men in no manner connected with the tele- 
phone business, to be selected under a plan 
which is to be developed later on.” 

“It must be apparent to you as it is to 
me, that the telephone situation in Roch- 
ester is unsatisfactory and is likely to 
remain so unless something can be done to 
alter the present conditions,” says Mr. 
Eastman. 

“The Rochester Telephone Corp. was 
organized in such a way that, with cer- 
tain limitations, the voting control of that 
corporation was vested in three Rochester 
men, with the object of convincing the 
people of Rochester that the loca] corp- 
oration was in Rochester hands and not 
in the hands of the Bell company. How- 
ever, the three excellent Rochester men 
selected to have voting control are not 
independent of the Bell company. On the 
contrary, each one of them is under obli- 
gations to that company, and this, while 
the voting stock is in their hands, makes 
their independent representation of Roch- 
ester interests impossible.” 

To relieve these men of “the embarrass- 
ment inevitably resulting from this situa- 
tion and to put the voting control of this 
stock in the hands of men absolutely in- 
dependent of Bell interests,” Mr. Eastman 
proposes to buy the 666 shares of the 
common stock of the Rochester Telephone 
( orp. of the par value of $66,600, held by 
tc three men and to turn them over to 
tue city of Rochester. 

\ decrease in metered telephone rates 

; recommended in a long-awaited re- 
rt of the bureau of municipal research 

d with the joint conference board 

nich was appointed at the suggestion 

' Mr. Eastman. 


Rates Advanced as Service Condi- 
tions Have Been Improved. 
By its order of September 29, the Cali- 
‘ornia Railroad Commission permitted the 
Green Valley Telephone Co.—which owns 
a system of farmer lines in the vicinity of 
Fairfield—to put into effect on October 1 

a schedule of advanced rates. 
The company applied in 1920 for an 
mcrease but was informed at that time 





that such improvements must be made as 
to enable it to render efficient service. 
Funds for this purpose were obtained by 
the issuance of securities, and the commis- 
sion found that the service is now in con- 
dition to justify the company’s request 
for fair compensation. The rates allowed 
by the commission are: 


Business, one-party .............0:- $2.75 
EUSINESR, CEIGRTEF 6c ccccccccccnces 2.25 
Residence, one-party .............6. 2.25 
Residence, ten-party ............... 2.00 
ee er err ee ee 25 


Included in the order is the standard 
mileage rate of 50 cents a month per 
quarter mile or fraction thereof for exten- 
sions beyond the primary rate area. 


California Company Granted 
Schedule of Higher Rates. 

Increases ranging from 50 to 75 cents 
a month for business service and 25 cents 
a month for residence service were given 
the Santa Paula Home Telephone Co., of 
Santa Paula, by the California Railroad 
Commission on September 30. The new 
rates, which became effective October 1, 
apply to Santa Paula and contiguous ter- 
ritory. They are as follows: 


Business, one-party ................ $4.25 
Business, two-party ............... 3.75 
Residence, one-party .............. 2.75 
Residence, two-party .............. 2.25 
Residence, four-party .............. 1.75 
Rural business, ten-party............ 3.00 
Rural residence, ten-party.......... 2. 75 
SE. Shs eseedusroeeseswadsunens 20 


The standard rates for intercommuni- 
cating service, joint use and extensions 
beyond the primary rate area were pro- 
vided in the order. The primary rate area 
was extended to a part of the city not 
heretofore included. 


Asks Order Set Aside While Indi- 
ana Bell Is Investigated. 

The city of Columbus has petitioned the 
Indiana Public Service Commission to set 
aside an order issued in July by which 
rates of the Citizens’ Telephone Co., at 
Columbus, were increased approximately 
20 per cent for the period of August 1- 
November 1. The commission said in its 
order that the company was inadequately 
serving the community, and that the com- 
pany must improve its service if it wished 
the temporary rates continued beyond No- 
vember 1. 

The city’s petition recites that the tem- 
porary increase was granted over the 
protest of the city, the Columbus Cham- 
ber of Commerce and other city and Bar- 
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Councils Relative to Franchise, Rates and Service 


tholomew county organizations, but that 
owing to a change in the city attorney’s 
office at the time the city did not push its 
fight after the order was issued. 

The city points out that the commission 
has begun an investigation of the rela- 
tionships of the Indiana Bell Telephone 
Co., which owns all the common stock of 
the Columbus company. The city wishes 
the temporary rates set aside because, it 
is asserted, the service has not been im- 
proved, and it requests that the rates be 
not changed until after the commission 
has completed its investigation of the Bell 
company’s relationships. 


Indiana Independent Purchase Ap- 
proved by Commission. 

The Indiana Public Service Commission 
has given final approval to the deal 
whereby the Princeton Telephone Co. ac- 
quires the Oakland City Telephone Co. 
and certain Gibson county property of the 
Indiana Bell Telephone Co. The decision 
means that in a short time there will be 
but one telephone system in Princeton. 

Valuation of the three properties in- 
volved for rate-making purposes, set by 
the commission, are as follows: Prince- 
ton Telephone Co., $87,078.36; Oakland 
City Telephone Co., $16,981.83; Indiana 
Bell Telephone Co., $53,915.91. 

It is expected that physical connection 
between the two companies operating in 
Princeton will be made soon, though it 
will be necessary to operate both switch- 
boards for several weeks until all lines of 
the Bell company are cut into the Prince- 
ton exchange. The new telephone rates for 
the city will be announced in a short time 
by the commission. 


Nebraska Supreme Court Rules 
Against Transmission Line. 

The Nebraska Supreme Court has dis- 
missed the appeal of the villages of Brady 
and Maxwell from an order of the state 
railway commission denying them the 
right to build a transmission line along 
the Lincoln highway from. North Platte 
because of interference with telephone 
lines, railroad signal system and Postal 
telegraph wires. 

The question was one of great interest 
to all the wire companies in the state, as 
it involved whether prior occupants of a 
highway have any vested rights therein. 
The court did not enter into any discus- 
sion of the law, contenting itself with 
finding that a question of fact only was 
raised. This was whether any actual in- 
terference would be occasioned by the con- 
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struction of a high tension wire along the 
highway. 

It is concluded from this finding that 
the court is of the opinion that where the 
facts establish danger of interference with 
lines already in place from the building of 
a high voltage line, the construction of the 
latter will not be permitted. The attor- 
neys for the villages took the position that 
prior occupancy of a highway did not give 
the existing occupants the right to bar 
others. They will file an application for 
a rehearing. 

Members of the state railway commis- 
sion are- disappointed because the court did 
not discuss the law applicable. The law 
As originally drawn, it 
lodged discretion with the state railway 
commission to determine if a newcomer 
should be permitted on a highway; later 
it was amended to provide that where 
both sides were occupied, one company 
should move over and let the newcomer 
have a place. 
the law. 


is ambiguous. 


3oth provisions are still in 


Telephone companies have watched the 
case with a great deal of interest as power 
transmission lines have been of recent de- 
velopment, and in each case the telephone 
companies have been prior occupants be- 
free, when they built 
their lines, to choose the shortest possible 
route. 


cause they were 


As the decision stands, the whole ques- 
tion of whether a high tension line can be 
put on the same highway as a telephone 
company line is up to the state commis- 
and its decision rests %on 
actual interference results. 


sion, whether 


Transmits Information to Line 
Obtained from Other Systems. 
Craig a 22-subscriber 
telephone line between Otwell and Valpin, 
hoth He 
with other companies’ service but certain 


Theodore owns 


in Indiana. has no connection 
subscribers to his service and other com- 
panies’ service were reported as making a 
practice of obtaining social and business 
over the lines of the Pike 
County Telephone Co. and of the Dubois 
County and transmitting 
the information to subscribers of the Craig 
line. 

The Pike county company said this 


amounted to an illegal use of its lines and 


information 


Telephone Co. 
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the Indiana Public Service Com- 


mission for a restraining order, but the 
commission has issued an order declining 


asked 


jurisdiction in the case. 


The State-Wide Telephone Inves- 
tigation in New York. 

It was announced October 5 that oral 
argument on the New York Public Service 
Commission's inquiry as to the reasonable- 
ness of the present rates charged by the 
New York Telephone Co. throughout New 
York state will be made at Albany on Oc- 


tober 23 and submission of the matter for 
determination will follow. The commis- 
sion will render its decision as soon as 
possible, considering the magnitude of 


the case. 

The commission will hold daily hearings 
until all the evidence is concluded.  [vi- 
dence will be submitted showing the re- 
an investigation of 
conditions during two months this sum- 


sults of service 
mer, made by the commission's employes, 
and there will be also testimony showing 
a check of property valuations submitted 
by the company in evidence and covering 
a great tax districts of the state. 
This check was made by the commission’s 
employes and J. G. Wray of Chicago, 
telephone engineer, and his staff. The 
check covered all property owned by the 
telephone company in various tax districts 
and its value as submitted by the telephone 
company in its evidence. 

Witnesses the telephone company 
were examined October 5 by the attorney 
general and M. M. Fertig, representing 
New York City, as to the telephone com- 
pany’s business relations with the Western 
Union Telegraph Co. Assistant Corpora- 
tion Counsel Frederick Rupp, of Buffalo, 
will also appear in relation to the claimed 
value of telephone property in the Buf- 


many 


of 


falo exchange district. 
The decision which will soon be made 


by the commission will fix future rates 
for telephone service which were estab- 
lished by the telephone company in 1919 


1920. 

The present inquiry by the commission 
takes the place of the originally planned 
method of adjusting telephone rates under 
complaints from 135 municipalities. The 
rate litigation started early in 1920, when 


and 


complaints were filed with the commission ‘ 
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against the general increases which were 
made the company in practically all 
exchange districts in 1919 and 1920. The 
investigation of rates 
These 


by 
commission began 
in Buffalo and Syracuse. 
gations were based principally on a local 
it 
Syracuse 


investi- 


and was 


and 


area rate fixing method, 
thought that the Buffalo 
cases might open a way to settle the com 
plaints from the other municipalities. 
The commission appointed by 
Governor Miller in 1921 abandoned this 
manner of fixing rates for a utility giving 
a state-wide service. It took up and com 
pleted the Buffalo 
and Syracuse, started by the former com- 


present 


two investigations in 


mission, upon the evidence submitted, and 
decided them, lowering rates somewhat in 
3uffalo and sustaining those in Syracuse. 





These decisions were on the basis of tele 
Had this 
method of rate fixing been followed gen 


phone service in the two cities. 


erally, existing rates for larger cities with 
higher rates for smaller localities would 
probably have been the result. 

After deciding the Buffalo and Syracus: 
cases the present commission began a gen 
eral inquiry last November under which 
ii will fix rates in every exchange district 
in the state. Almost continuous hearings 
have been held since this case was com 
menced. 

Municipalities have been relieved of the 
large expense necessarily involved in rat 
litigations, the attorney general represent 
ing the municipalities and the commission 
using its own employes and retaining out 
side experts to check up the evidence of 
the company. Rate litigations have cost 
some cities from $25,000 upwards. Under 
the inquiry by the commission, 
cities, villages and towns have been re- 
lieved of any of paying 
money in seeking to have rates lowered. 
The latter procedure follows the plan sug 
gested by Governcr Miller and the legis 


present 


necessity out 


lature, that the attorney general should 
look after the interests of all munic 
ipalities. 


The commission sought to make a r 
duction of 5 per cent in Greater New 
York and over 7 per cent in the remainder 
of the state, under an order on March °, 
1922, when it fixed telephone rates in all 
exchange districts. The new 
a readjustment of rates generally, and 
comparable communities were placed on 





rates were 















Hamilton County, Nebr. 


*Desk sets $3.00 per year extra. 








iFour-party business. 











¥ 
Net rate per annum m 
Type Total 1- 2- 1- 2- 3- - Rural 
ot No. of party party party party party party Rural Ruralswitch- Hi 
Popu- equip-_ tele- busi- busi- resi- resi- resi- resi- busi- resi-ingser- : 
Name of Company. City or Town. lation. ment. phones. ness. ness. dence. dence. dence. dence. ness. dence. vice. } 
Were TG, WO vice acc Viroqua .....: ke Panes “athe |. “i iedeas a eee Se Pe A Ser $30.00 $..... é 
SE I, okay kn 00a 6s 6: EE? x tbs tike  skedan el @oeee ek ool eee SIS ee es Asaeel nee 15.00 .... I 
Brown County, Wis. ........... AA eee , ee er ee ee re ee ee A“ 6.00 [L 
Denmark Farmers, Wis. ..... ES ines neiae > lave aces 335 ee ee ee ee ee ee eee oe 18.00. ..... 
2, St. fee EEE. woe s0ces phere *36.00 *30.00 *24.00 *21.00 *124.00 *18.00° ..... 18.00 
a ae” eee a Se eee oe ee ee Se er ee ; wee “nouns ; 72.00 
| Rosedale ... § 
oe a eee ene SA ee ee 24.00 721.00 ..... See 
sidniew ate ae wie tenis Sawa ceawe eedste csiece. Semis 27.00 


2One- party, 


instrument owned by subscriber. 

































































New Rate Schedules Approved by Various Public Utility Commissions and Published in ‘Telephony’ During September. 
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an even basis rather than some communi- 
ties, alike in population, having much 
lower rates than others. These higher rates 
were fixed by the commission as tempor- 
ary rates pending the final determination 
which will soon be made. 

The telephone company opposed this re- 
duction by applying to the United States 
district court in New York for an injunc- 
tion restraining enforcement of the order 
making the reductions. The district court 
granted the injunction asked for, holding 
that while it did not undertake to fix 
rates, it was of the opinion that the return 
to the telephone company, as indicated 
under the commission’s temporary ruling, 
“is not and can not possibly be a fair re- 
turn for any business like the telephone 
business in or near the state or the city of 
New York at the present time.” 

The commission has taken an appeal to 
the United States Supreme Court from 
the decision granting the injunction, and 
it will soon be argued by counsel for the 
commission and the attorney general. 


Lincoln (Neb.) Company Shows 
Increased Revenues. 

The Lincoln (Neb.) Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. added $24,511 to its surplus 
and undivided profit account during Au- 
gust, and now reports an accumulation of 
$65,419 for the first eight months of the 
fiscal year. The total surplus now exceeds 
$250,000. 

The company has had the satisfaction 
of finding that while its economy program 
has reduced expenses, at the same time 
revenues have been increasing. 

The net operating revenue for the 
month of August was $205,394, with $1,399 
of non-operating income. Operating ex- 
penses were $142,077. These were divided 
Maintenance, $86,934; traffic, 
$33,873: commercial, $14,115, and general 
office and miscellaneous, $7,154. 

For the eight months of the current 
year the total revenues were $1,597,453, 
which represented an increase of $13,204. 
The total operating expenses for the same 
period were $1,095,055, or $41,578 less than 
tor the same period in 1921. These were 
divided as follows: Maintenance, $643,570; 
trafic, $262,975; commercial, $116,688: 
xeneral and miscellaneous, $71,720. 

Net operating revenues for the eight 
months were $489,170, an increase of $54,- 
SS, and net operating income was $368,780, 
an increase of $48,393. The total net in- 
come was $312,215, an increase of $44,- 
616. Deducting dividend requirements for 
the eight months of $226,092, the total 
passed to surplus was $86,123, or $43,082 
more than for the same period last year. 
ios station revenues are $3.057, expenses 
S214, a net of $0.943. 

: Che company now has total assets of 
510,569,000, an increase of $305,000 since 
January 1. Of this sum $9,260,000 is in 
the form of permanent investments. The 
company has common stock of $2,813,607 


as follows: 
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and preferred of $3,961,081, a total of 
$6,774,688. The bonded indebtedness is 
$1,500,000. The depreciation reserve, 
largely invested in property upon which no 
return is earned, is now $1,654,000. 
Alliance of Larger Ohio Cities 
Formed to Fight Increase. 
Following the action of other states in 
which rate increases are sought by the 
Bell companies, 20 Ohio cities have banded 
together to make a joint resistance. Ata 
meeting held in Columbus September 28 
city attorneys of Dayton, Columbus, To- 
ledo and Youngstown and a member of 
the Cleveland franchise commission were 
named on a committee to investigate the 
possibilities of co-operation of the princi- 
pal cities in dealing with the Ohio Bell 
Telephone Co. The committee will attempt 
to have the Ohio Bell deal with the state 


as a whole rather than with each com- 
munity separately. 
Statements of expenses and _ property 


valuations submitted by the company to 
be used in fixing rates will be the principal 
factors considered by the committee in 
making its case against higher rates under 
the merger. 

Columbus, it is stated, will not be af- 
fected by the unification for two years 
because of the Ohio State Telephone Co. 
franchise which has that much time to 
run. However, as rates made for other 
cities now will affect Columbus when the 
franchise expires, City Attorney Leach is 
taking part with attorneys of other cities 
in the plans to contest any increases in 
rates. 


Won’t Buy Exchange Nor Pay 
Fair Rates—Discontinued. 

After November 1, the Hammon Tele- 
phone Co., of Hammon, Okla., may dis- 
continue its exchange at Moorewood, ac- 
cording to an order entered by the Okla- 
homa Corporation Commission on October 
3. The subscribers are given the privilege 
of purchasing the exchange—which the 
company has heretofore offered them at 
less than one-third of its value but which 
they declined to buy—or of being served 
on rural lines from the company’s ex- 
change at Hammon or from the exchange 
of the Leedy Telephone Co. at: Leedy. 
The Hammon company is required to keep 
such party lines as are necessary in good 
conditien. 

The Hammon company serves 27 sub- 
scribers through the Moorewood exchange 
—four in the town on individual lines and 
others connected to various party lines of 
the company. One of the lines has direct 
connection with the exchange at Leedy, 
for which the patrons pay 25 cents in 
addition to the regular charge of 25 cents 
for service from the Hammon company. 

A statement presented by the company 
showed the total revenue from the Moore- 
wood exchange to be $18.35 a month, in- 


cluding tolls. The expenses amount to 
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$29.00, leaving a monthly deficit of $10.65. 

In a petition 
signed by 37 subscribers and citizens of 
Moorewood, the claim was made that the 
company intends to 
connections 


resisting the application, 


sever all telephone 
Moorewood = and 
that 


owner 


between 
The 


years 


Hammon. also recited 


four 


protest 
about ago the tormer 
of the Moorewood exchange failed to se 
cure the approval of the commission to 
discontinue the exchange; that he at 
tempted to place in effect a small advance 
in rates but the subscribers refused to pay 
it; and that he allowed the plant and 
equipment to deteriorate so that 
became unsatisfactory. This 
blamed for the present limited patronage 


service 


condition is 


The commission found that the rates at 
Moorewood are low even for the class of 
service rendered; and that lack of funds, 
due to the unwillingness of patrons to pay 
higher rates, is largely the cause of failure 
to properly maintain the exchange. It was 
also of the opinion that a sufficient in- 
crease in rates would result in a loss of 
subscribers, imposing such a burden upon 
the remaining patrons that final discon- 
tinuance of the exchange could only be a 
matter of time. 





Postpones Hearing of Rate Case of 
Pacific Bell. 
Postponement of the rehearing of the 
Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co.’s rate 
case before the Public Service 
Commission granted on 
the commissioners and 


Oregon 
was October 2 
officials of 
the company met in Portland and agreed 
that the company should have until Octo 
ber 26 to furnish additional data. 

Ten days granted the telephone 
company to supply the commission’s at- 


when 


was 


torneys with more data to support the 


increase in rates and 14 days were given 


the attorneys to study the information 
rendered. 

The original suit brought by Robert G. 
Duncan, John F. Risley and Dora B. 


Shreve on behalf of the public, against 
the telephone company, and which is en- 
tirely independent of the case before the 
public service commission, was formally 
transferred last week to the United States 
district court on motion of the defendant 
corporation. 

No definite date for hearing of the last 
case has yet been announced. The transfer 
is considered a mere move on the part of 
the company’s attorneys by those protest- 
ing the rates in the state, for it is be- 
lieved that considerable time will elapse 
before the case is actually brought up. 


Commission Ratifies Rate of For- 
mer Mutual Company. 

A deficit of $55.50 for the year 1921, de 
spite economical operation, proved that the 
Hillsdale Western Telephone Co., of 
Hillsdale, Wis., was entitled to at least the 
$1 rate which it has been using. Accord- 
ingly, the Wisconsin Railroad Commission 
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ruled, on September 27, that this rate 
might become effective October 1. 

The company was authorized to bill 
quarterly in advance at a gross rate of 
$3.50, with a discount of 50 cents for 
payment before the 15th day of the second 
month of the quarter. 

The Hillsdale company operates two ex- 
changes, one at Hillsdale, serving 160 pa- 
trons, and the other at Arland, serving 144 
patrons. It was organized as a mutual 
company, with the revenues raised annu- 
ally by assessment. Until 1912 the assess- 
ments were $4 a year, but they have been 
gradually increased until in 1921 they were 
$12 a station. 

The company was organized to furnish 
service exclusively to stockholders and 
was strictly a mutual company, so that the 
revenues could be legally raised by assess- 
ment. At the present time, however, 
about one-third of the subscribers are not 
stockholders and the company is no longer 
classified as a mutual company. In order, 
therefore, to make the present rate legal 
it was necessary to have the approval of 
the commission. . 


Wisconsin Company Authorized 
to File Increased Schedule. 

By its order of September 25, the Wis- 
consin Railroad Commission authorized 
the Belmont & Pleasant View Telephone 
Co., of Belmont, to use a higher schedule 
of rates after October 1. For some time 
it has been charging rates ™ excess of 
those on file with the commission. 

The company’s subscribers total 450. 
Two exchanges are maintained, one at Bel- 
mont and the other at Seymour Corners, 
and the company shares in the operation 
of the “Farmers” exchange in Darlington, 
to which several of its Seymour lines are 
connected. Free service is maintained 
over loaded lines with several villages and 
further free service may be had over the 
lines of connecting companies. With the 
exception of a few local lines in Bel- 
mont, the company’s system is grounded. 
Many of its rural lines have in excess of 
12 parties per line. It was found by the 
‘commission that because of these condi- 
tions only a fair grade of service is ren- 
dered. 

The book value of $15,940 stated in the 
company’s 1921 report would indicate an 
investment of $35.40 per telephone, and 
the operating expenses of $4,827 for the 
year make the average per station $10.75, 
both of which the commission declared to 
be very conservative and less than the 
usual amounts for similar plants. Apro- 
pos of the operation expense, the com- 
mission found that the six operators em- 
ployed by the company receive approxi- 
mately the minimum wage required by the 
industrial commission. 

To provide for an 8 per cent return on 
the book value, depreciation reserve of 
$956, operating expenses of $4,827, and 
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taxes amounting to $182, would require an 
average charge of $16 per telephone. As 
this was less than the average rate re- 
quested by the company, it seemed reason- 
able to grant the application. 

The old schedule of the company pro- 
vided a charge of $1 a month where tele- 
phones were furnished by the company 
and 75 cents where the subscriber fur- 
nished ‘the instrument. The new rates, 
which are the same for residence and 
business, are: 


|) rer err 1.50 

Multi-party, not to exceed four 
parties per line (local) .........20 25 

Re errr rere 1.25 


Subscribers furnishing their own instru- 
ments are allowed a discount of 25 cents 
a month. 


$15,000 Bond Issue Authorized for 
Wisconsin Company. 

Permission to issue $15,000 par value of 
its first mortgage gold bonds was granted 
the Menomonee Falls Telephone Co., of 
Menomonee Falls, by the Wisconsin Rail- 
road Commission on September 12. The 
bonds are to bear interest at 6 per cent 
per annum; are dated June 1, 1922, and 
mature June 1, 1932. They are to be 
secured by a mortgage or trust deed to 
C J. Fraser, of Waukesha, as trustee. 

The order also provides that the bonds 
be sold for money only and at not less 
than 90 per cent of their par value. The 
funds derived from the sale are to be used 
to pay existing indebtedness incurred for 
capital expenditures and for future addi- 
tions and improvements to the company’s 
property and plant, all for purposes prop- 
erly chargeable to capital account. 

The Menomonee Falls company is re- 
quired to provide for amortizing all dis- 
count on the bonds by charging to an 
account entitled “unamortized debt dis- 
count” the amount of the discount actually 
incurred in the sale of the bonds. Each 
year there must be credited to this ac- 
count and charged to “amortization of 
debt discount” such proportion of the 
total discount as will be required to ex- 
tinguish the entire discount over the term 
of years for which the bonds are issued, 

The company must supply the commis- 
sion with statements showing in detail the 
items to which the entire proceeds of the 
bond issue have been applied. 


Wisconsin Company Gets Portion 
of Increase Asked For. 
While the total increases requested were 
not allowed, the Wisconsin Railroad Com- 
mission did increase the two-party resi- 
dence and the rural rates of the Iron Belt 
Telephone Co. by an order of September 

29, which became effective October 1. 
The Iron Belt company operates a 
small system in the villages of Iron Belt, 
Montreal and Pence, serving a total of 53 
subscribers—of which number 36 are lo- 
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cated in Iron Belt, the remaining 17 being 
served on a rural line extending to Pence 
and Montreal. 

The statement of the company in sup- 
port of its application indicated a plant 
investment of $3,500. This is equivalent 
to $67.30 per telephone, which the com- 
mission considered was not excessive for 
so small an exchange. There was a di- 
vergence in the report of operating ex- 
penses for 1921 and the detailed statement 
submitted at the request of the commis- 
sion—the former amounting to $1,438 and 
the latter amounting to about $762. It 
was believed by the commission that $762 
more nearly reflected the total operating 
and maintenance expenses than did $1,438. 

Adding the $762 to an allowance for 
depreciation, return and taxes would make 
the total demand on revenue $1,270—or a 
little more than $24 per telephone. To meet 
this the commission approved the rates 
which, together with the former rates, are 
listed below. 


Business : Old rates New rates 
ee 2.50 2.50 
je eee 2.00 2.00 

Residence : 

One-party ...6s050% 2.00 2.00 
EEE csccccescs 1.50 1.75 

Rural : 

NE (iSonic tiamane a 2.25 
rT are 2.00 
Multi-party ......... 1.50 sews 


Summary of Commission Rulings 
and Schedule of Hearings. 
CALIFORNIA. 

September 29: Authority given Suisun 
& Green Valley Telephone Co., owning a 
system of farmer lines in the vicinity of 
Fairfield, to put into effect on October 1 
an increased schedule of rates. 

September 30: Santa Paula Home Tele- 
phone Co. authorized to increase rates for 
service in Santa Paula and surrounding 
territory, effective October 1. 

October 3: Application filed by Ker- 
man Telephone Co. for authority to issue 
notes amounting to $35,000 to liquidate 
outstanding obligations and book account. 
The proposed issue of notes are to be in 
denominations of $500 and $1,000, bearing 
interest at 7 per cent and running for a 
period of three years. 

October 5: Complaint filed by Joe 
Pickford, of San Leandro, against the 
Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co., alleg- 
ing that he has been waiting five months 
for the installation of a telephone in ‘1s 
place of business. 

; ILLINOIS. 

September 6: Supplemental order en- 
tered modifying order of June 22, 1:20, 
in accordance with application filed by 
Commercial Telephone & Telegraph (9°, 
of Olney. 

September 7: Order entered resuspe:d- 
ing until October 30, 1922, proposed ad- 
vance in rates of Commercial Teleph-e 
& Telegraph Co., of Olney, for service in 
Aviston, Beckmeyer, Breese, Carlyle, 2d 
other towns. 

September 7: Supplement No. 8 to ‘oll 
tariff book filed by the Illinois Bell Te'e- 
phone Co. 

September 21: Approval given to 
by Northwestern Bell Telephone Co 
Pitcher Telephone Co. of certain prop*’ 
in East Dubuque; Pitcher Telephone ‘ 
authorized to issue $2,500 of first mc 


TOo<oe 
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The North Electric Manufacturing Co. 
GALION, OHIO 


Machine Switching Systems 


AUTOMANUVAL EQUIPMENT was installed at Conneaut, Ohio, TEN 
YEARS AGO. The Conneaut Telephone Company has just erected one of the 
finest exchange buildings in the United States and moved the ORIGINAL 
“NORTH” APPARATUS to its new home. It was worth while because this “North 
Apparatus” originally installed 10 YEARS AGO will give SUPERIOR SERVICE 
FOR 20 YEARS LONGER. Recent tests of service at Conneaut show an AC- 
CURACY and SPEED that are NOT EQUALLED by any other switching 
system. 

, Plan for the future when equipping your central office. We have a machine 
switching system that will meet your requirements. Investigate. 


AUTOMANUAL REMOTE CONTROL 
DIAL CONTROL 
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—(| ‘The Policy 


of Lynton T. Block & Co. is to 
issue the most satisfactory and 
comprehensive insurance to be 
had anywhere— 

Furnishing absolute protection 
at cost. 

Embodying all the standard fea- 
tures and more. 

Covering special classes and se- 
lected risks. 

Selling at established rates. 

Returning savings at the end of 





Workmen’s Compensation 


the policy period, depending upon Employers Liability 
the individual experience of the Public Liability 
risk. Teams Liability 
Giving a claims service that is Contractors’ Liabiléty 
not equalled elsewhere. Elevator 
It is an honest policy, carried . 
out in an honest way and gives a Automobile 
square deal under all conditions. Fire Insurance 


This forms the creed of every 


Res built’ up te “seperation of LYNTON T. BLOCK & CO. 


Lynton T. Block & Co. until it is 

one of the best and most favor- UNDERWRITERS OF 

ahiy known in the Mississippi INSURANCE AT Cost 
alley. 











Utiuitigs INDEMNITY & Fire ExcHANGBES 
EMPLOYERS INDEMNITY CORPORATION 

















la Chamber of Commerce Building St. Louis, Mo. 
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gage bonds dated December 30, 1913, 
maturing December 30, 1928, bearing in- 
terest at 6 per cent per annum. 

September 21: Petition filed by Crab 
Orchard Telephone Co. for permission to 
establish rate schedule I. C. C. No. 2, for 
service in rural communities including and 
surrounding Crab Orchard. 

September 21: Proposed rate schedule 
of Belvidere Telephone Co. for service in 
Belvidere resuspended until March 23, 
1923. 

October 10: Hearing held at Chicago 
on citation to Illinois Bell Telephone Co. 
to show why rates for service in Chicago 
and such territory as constitutes the Chi- 
cago exchange should not be reduced. 

October 11: Hearing held at Chicago 
on the petition of the city of Danville for 
a reduction in the rates of the Vermilion 
County Telephone Co. for service in Dan- 
ville; cross petition filed by telephone com- 
pany for advance in rates. 

October 12: Hearing held at Chicago 
in the matter of proposed advance in rates 
of Streator Telephone Co. for service in 
Streator and Grand Ridge. Objections 
filed by both towns. 


INDIANA. 

September 28: Application filed by city 
of Columbus to have set aside increased 
rate schedule granted Citizens Telephone 
Co., of Columbus, pending investigation 
of Indiana Bell Telephone Co., which, it 
is claimed, owns all the common stock of 
the Citizens company. ‘ 

September 30: Final approval given to 
deal whereby Princeton Telephone Co., of 
Princeton, acquires the Oakland City 
Telephone Co., of Oakland City, and cer- 
tain Gibson county property of the In- 
diana Bell Telephone Co. 

October 2: Order issued declining juris- 
diction in case of Pike County Telephone 
Co., of Petersburg, and Dubois County 
Telephone Co., of Huntingburg, against 
Theodore Craig. » 

NEBRASKA. 

October 3: Complaint filed by the Re- 
publican Valley Telephone Co., of Frank- 
lin, against the Northwestern Bell, alleg- 
ing that excessive toll charge is made for 
messages from Cambridge to Franklin. 

October 4: In the matter of the appli- 
cation of the Lawrence Telephone Co. for 
permission to validate a change of rate 
from 75 cents a month to $1, made with- 
out authority of the commission, also a 
rate of 90 cents for switching for Glen- 
wood Telephone Co., found to be reason- 
able and authority given to collect these 
rates for the future; in the matter of a 
desk set rate of 25 cents a month, found 
usual and proper, and authorized. 

October 19: Hearing of complaint of 
Platte Valley Telephone Co. against vil- 
lage of Henry with respect to transmis- 
sion line location. 

New York. 

October 23: Oral arguments to be heard 
at Albany in the matter of state-wide in- 
vestigation of rates of New York Tele- 
phone Co. 

NortH Dakora. 

October 9: Hearing held at Palermo 
on exchange rates filed by Palermo Vil- 
lage Telephone Exchange. 

October 10: Hearing held at Stanley on 
application of Stanley Telephone Ex- 
change for permission to cancel contract 
with Northwestern Bell Telephone Co. to 
handle its business at Stanley. 

October 11: Hearing held at Tioga on 
application of Tioga Farmers Telephone 
Co. for authority to increase switching 
rates. 

: Onto. 
November 14: Hearing to be held in 
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Dayton on application of Ohio Bell Tele- 
phone Co. for increased rates in that 
city upon unification of service. 


OKLAHOMA. 
October 3: Hammon Telephone Co., of 
Hammon, authorized to discontinue its ex- 
change at Moorewood after November 1. 


OREGON. 

October 2: Postponement of rehearing 
of rate case of Pacific Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. granted; company given until 
October 26 to produce required data. 

WASHINGTON. 

September 29: Motion filed by city of 
Spokane asking dismissal of application of 
Home Telephone & Telegraph Co., of 
Spokane, for higher rates. 


WISCONSIN. 

September 29: Increases in some of its 
rates granted to Iron Belt Telephone Co., 
of Iron Belt, effective October 1. 

September 30: Authority given the 
Amberg Telephone & Telegraph Co., of 
Amberg, to issue $7,195 par value of its 
common stock for the purpose of securing 
funds with which to pay for the construc- 
tion and equipment of 82 miles of new 
telephone lines, and all for purposes prop- 
erly chargeable to capital account. 

October 10: Hearing held at Madison 
on the application of the Eastern Wiscon- 
sin Telephone Co., of Chilton, for author- 
ity to increase its rates on the Quarry- 
Valders circuit. U-2770. 

October 10: Hearing held at Madison 
on the application of the Eastern Wiscon- 
sin Telephone Co., of Chilton, for author- 
ity to increase its rates on its Glenbeulah 
business circuit. U-2778 


Ownership and Management State- 


ment of “Telephony.” 

State of the ownership, management, 
etc., required by the Act of Congress of 
August 24, 1912, of ‘‘Telephony,” published 
=o at Chicago, Illinois, for October 1, 


State of Illinois, County of Cook, ss. 

Before me, a notary public in and for 
the state and county aforesaid, personally 
appeared 8S. R. Edwards, who, having been 
duly sworn according to law, deposes and 
says that he is the editor of ‘“‘Telephony,”’ 
and that the following is, to the best 
of his knowledge and belief, a true state- 
ment of the ownership, management (and 
if a daily paper, the circulation), etc., of 
the aforesaid publication for the date 
shown in the above caption, required by 
the act of August 24, 1912, embodied in 
section 443, postal laws and regulations, 
printed on the reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the 
publisher, editor, managing editor and 
business manager are: 

Publisher—Telephony Publishing 
116 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 

Editor—S. R. Edwards, 116 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago. 

Managing Editor—S. R. Edwards, 116 S. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago. 

Business manager—H. D. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago. 

2. That the owners are: (Give names 
and addresses of individual owners, or, if 
a corporation, give its name and the names* 
and addresses of stockholders owning or 
holding 1 per cent or more of the total 
amount of stock.) H. D. Fargo, 116 S. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago; J. R. Hastie, 116 
S. Michigan Ave., Chicago; S. R. Edwards, 
116 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 

3. That the known bondholders, mort- 
gagees, and other security holders owning 
or holding 1 per cent or more of total 
amount of bonds, mortgages or other se- 
curities are: (If there are none, so state.) 
H. D. Fargo. 116 S. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago; J. R. Hastie, 116 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago; S. R. Edwards, 116 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, 
giving the names of the owners, stock- 
holders and security holders, if any, con- 
tain not only the list’ of stockholders and 
security holders as they appear upon the 
books of the company but also, in cases 
where the stockholder or security holder 
appears upon the books of the company as 
trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, 
the name of the person or corporation for 
whom such trustee is acting, is given; also 


Corp., 


Fargo, 116 S. 
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that the said two paragraphs contain state- 
ments embracing affiant’s full knowledge 
and belief as to the circumstances and 
conditions under which stockholders and 
Security holders who do not appear upon 
the books of the company as trustees, hold 
stock and securities in a capacity other 
than that of a bona fide owner; and this 
affiant has no reason to believe that any 
other person, association, or corporation 
has any interest direct or indirect in the 
said stock, bonds or other securities than 
as so stated by him. 
S. R. EDWARDS, 
Editor. 

Sworn and subscribed before me _ this 
28th day of September, 1922. 

(Seal) D. D. MERRYMAN. 

(My commission expires April 20, 1925). 








OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—Telephone exchange in 
western North Dakota. Annual in- 
come $2,620. ‘This is priced to sell at 
$4,250. If in earnest to buy, write for 
particulars to 5120, care of TELE- 
PHONY. 














HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Man with automatic ex- 
perience; some executive ability. Also 
lineman. Permanent position. Experi- 
ence and salary first letter. Address 
Whittier Home Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., Whittier, Calif. a 











POSITION WANTED 


POSITION WANTED—In Ohio or 
Indiana as wire chief, superintendent 
or manager, by a practical and compe- 
tent telephone man. 16 years’ expe- 
rience, and references from officials of 
some of the best known companies in 
these states. Address 5115, care of 
TELEPHONY. 








WANTED—Position as wire chief or 
manager, or combination of both. 
Twenty years’ experience. Prefer cen- 
tral United States. Address 5122, care 
of TELEPHONY. 





POSITION WANTED—By man at 
present employed as_ superintendent 
plant 1500 phones, 300 magneto. Can 
furnish any and all kinds of references 
from owners and city officials. Wide 
experience both manual and automatic. 
Address 5121, care of TELEPHONY. 





POSITION WANTED—Can meet all 


requirements as telephone man. Am 
married. 15 years of service. Best of 
references. Prefer switchboard job. 


Address Box 558, Denton, Tex. 





POSITION WANTED—As _ mainte- 
nance man of small Independent tele- 
phone exchange. Experienced Auto- 
matic and Manual; best of references. 
Address 5119, care of TELEPHONY. 


POSITION WANTED—Strowger 
Automatic switchman, nearly four 
years’ maintenance experience, desires 
position. Installation or maintenance. 


Excellent references. Address 5118, 
care of TELEPHONY. 








